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America’s 
Trails 


The Appalachian Trail, Oregon 
Trail, Pacific Crest Trail, Gold Rush 
Trails, Natchez Trace, Potomac 
Heritage, Lewis and Clark, Mormon, 
Continental Divide, North Country... 

These are trail names whose his- 
toric ring, colorful tradition or scenic 
characteristics stir imaginations ac- 
cross America. Created as explora- 
tion routes or workways used by 
westward bound frontiersmen, or 
new pathways for modern America, 
they are becoming the Nation's lin- 
ear recreation ways of the future. 

There has always been recrea- 
tional use of trails by hunters, fish- 
ermen, and men like Daniel Boone 
and John Muir who loved the back- 
woods and mountains. Some re- 
gional trails date back to the 1700's. 
However, the epitome of the recrea- 
tion trail movement in this country 
came in an October 1921 article by 
Benton MacKaye in the Journal of 
the American Institute of Architects. 
Entitled “An Appalachian Trail, A 
Project in Regional Planning,” it set 
into motion volunteers whose crea- 
tion became one of the longest con- 
tinuous trailways on earth. The Ap- 
palachian Trail Conference, formed 
in 1925, served as the mother or- 
ganization for trail clubs from Maine 
to Georgia. Constructed, marked, 
and maintained by dedicated trail 
users and originally lying principally 
on private lands, the Appalachian 
Trail stands as a 2,000-mile-long 
monument to cooperative endeavor. 

The Appalachian Trail was not 
alone in its role in Americans’ turn 
to hiking and backpacking. Califor- 
nian Clinton C. Clarke by the 1940's 
envisioned a Pacific Crest Trail Sys- 
tem stretching some 2,400 miles 
along the mountain ranges of Calif- 
ornia, Oregon, and Washington. In 
that case, however, the route suit- 
able for a Mexico-to-Canada trail 
lay largely upon lands of estab- 
lished National Parks and National 
Forests. Again, cooperation and 


Hikers from Maine to Georgia find the 
Appalachian Trail readily accessible 

by segments or long backpacking treks. 
This is in Shenandoah National Park, 
Va. 





voluntarism were the strong threads 
which proceeded from dream to re- 
ality —a feasible recreation way. 

These two National Scenic Trails 
are the showpieces of America’s 
trails in 1976, but across the country 
there are numerous other types in- 
cluding formal State, regional, coun- 
ty, and city trail systems; private 
trails that cater to public needs; and 
specialized braille, wheelchair, and 
nature trails meeting unique needs. 

Several states, including Florida 
and Wisconsin, have pioneered in 
developing systems of canoe trails. 
Groups of concerned bicyclists dur- 
ing 1976 effectively opened a 4,000- 
mile Trans-America Bicycle Trail 
from Virginia to Oregon and con- 
necting trails down highways and 
by-roads of the Pacific and Atlantic 
Coasts. Snow-belt States are proud 
of extensive snowmobile, ski-tour- 
ing, and other cold weather activity 
trail systems. Horseback riders, par- 
ticularly in the West, enjoy thous- 
ands of miles of bridle trails. There 
are trails beneath powerlines, along 
canals, over pipelines, and on 
boardwalks through swamps and 
wetlands. A Bicentennial Trail in the 
heart of Boston leads walkers to 
historic points of interest. 

Many trail-based recreation pur- 
suits are easy on natural resources; 
accessible to all including the ur- 
banite; healthy; inexpensive; and 
exhilarating. Trails have a growing 
role in America’s recreation future. 


Creating A National Program 

By the 1960's Americans were 
displaying dissatisfaction with the 
lack of park and recreation oppor- 
tunities, and with the increasingly 
obvious decline of environmental 
quality. Officials of government at 
all levels subscribed to the findings 
of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission which 
said that trails, along with all other 
forms of outdoor recreation areas 
and facilities, would be in short sup- 
ply unless adequate additions were 
provided systematically. 

Jerry T. Verkler of the staff of the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Interior 


a 


and Insular Affairs, told the 1971 
National Symposium on Trails of the 
events which followed. 

“In February 1965, President Lyn- 
don Johnson in his Natural Beauty 
Message to Congress, called for de- 
velopment and protection of a Na- 
tional system of trails, including 
metropolitan trails. In April of that 
year, Interior Secretary Stewart L. 
Udall asked the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation to take the lead in a 
nationwide trail study. 

“The study was subsequently 
conducted by a 4-man Steering 
Committee headed by Daniel M. 
Ogden, Jr., from the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation. In the fall of 1966 
the Steering Committee's report was 
published by the Department of the 
Interior under the title of ‘Trails for 
America.’ 

In his letter to Secretaries Udall 
and Orville Freeman (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) transmitting the 
report, Director Edward C. Crafts of 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
said he believed the Administra- 
tion’s legislative proposal and the 
report formed a blueprint for a com- 
prehensive, long-range program of 
recreation trail development for the 
country. 

“The report was detailed and 
comprehensive, and recommended 


High Meadow Lake is typical of attrac- 
tions along the Pacific Crest National 
Scenic Trail from Mexico to Canada. 


the Appalachian Trail as the initial 
unit of the system and when studies 
were completed, it urged that three 
other National Scenic Trails be des- 
ignated. These were the Pacific 
Crest Trail, the Potomac Heritage 
Trail, and the Continental Divide 
Trail.” 


National Scenic Trails 

The National Trails System Act, 
Public Law 90-543, became law Oc- 
tober 2, 1968. The System came into 
being almost 20 months after U.S. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson of Wash- 
ington had introduced $.827, co- 
sponsored by U.S. Senators Gaylord 
Nelson of Wisconsin and Peter 
Dominick of Colorado. 

The act designated the Appala- 
chian Trail along the East Coast and 
the Pacific Crest Trail along the 
West Coast as initial National Scenic 
Trails. It named 14 routes to be 
studied for possible designation as 
National Scenic Trails. These 
included: 


Continental Divide Trail (Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
New Mexico) 3,100 miles 





Cyclists gather for a photo along the 
Bikecentennial '76 Trans-America Trail. 


Potomac Heritage Trail 


(Pennsyl- 
Maryland, 
and Virginia) 


vania, West 
Washington, 
825 miles 


Old Cattle Trails of the Southwest 
(Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas) 
800 miles 

Lewis and Clark Trail (Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, and Ore- 
gon) 3,700 miles 

Natchez Trace (Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi) 600 miles 
North Country Trail (Vermont, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota) 3,200 miles 


Kittanning Path (Pennsylvania) 135 
miles 

Oregon Trail (Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington) 2,000 miles 

Santa Fe Trail (Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico) 800 miles 

Long Trail (Vermont) 255 miles 


Mormon Trail (Illinois, lowa, Ne- 


Virginia, 
D.C., 


braska, Wyoming, and Utah) 1,300 
miles 
Gold Rush Trails 
miles 


Mormon Battalion Trail (New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and California) 2,000 
miles 


El Camino Real (Florida) 40 miles 


In carrying out the authority of the 
Department of the Interior under the 
National Trails System Act, the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation has 
studied a total of 19,755 miles of 
trail, in cooperation with other Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies, and 
private organizations. 

Studies on four of the fourteen 
routes designated for study have 
been completed and forwarded to 
the President and the Congress. The 
Potomac Heritage Trail was recom- 
mended for designation as a Na- 
tional Scenic Trail. The other three, 
Old Cattle Trails of the Southwest, 
Mormon Battalion Trail, and Long 
Trail, were not recommended for 
scenic trail designation. 

Study reports on the Kittanning 
Path and Sante Fe Trail have been 
completed and are expected to be 
transmitted soon to the President 
and the Congress. These two trails 
also were found unqualified for 
designation. 


(Alaska) 1,000 


Four study reports are in the final 
review process. The Continental 
Divide Trail, North Country Trail, 
Lewis and Clark Trail, and the Ore- 
gon Trail are being recommended 
for designation as National Scenic 
Trails. 


Historic Trails 

Several of the trails listed for 
study in the act are noteworthy for 
their place in U.S. history. The Bur- 
eau of Outdoor Recreation has 
made a special effort to give them 
evaluations appropriate to their na- 
ture. Because of existing conditions 
— natural or manmade — some of 
the trails do not fit the National 
Scenic Trail mold; however, they are 
thought to be worthy of some kind 
of Federal designation. Therefore, 
the Department of the Interior is 
considering proposing that a new 
category of trails, National Historic 
Trails, be made a part of the Na- 
tional Trails System. The Lewis and 
Clark and Oregon Trails fall in this 
category. 

In October 1976, Congress 
passed and President Ford signed 
Public Law 94-527 which amends 
the National Trails System Act to 


add eight trails to those to be 
studied. These include: 


Bartram Trail, extending through 
the States of Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee. 


Daniel Boone Trail, extending from 
the vicinity of Statesville, N.C., to 
Fort Boonesborough State Park, Ky. 


Desert Trail, extending from the Ca- 
nadian border through parts of 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Ne- 
vada, California, and Arizona, to the 
Mexican border. 
Dominguez-Escalante Trail, extend- 
ing approximately 2,000 miles along 
the route of the 1776 expedition led 
by Father Francisco Atanasio Dom- 
inguez and Father Silvestre Velez de 
Escalante, originating in Santa Fe, 
N. Mex.; proceeding into southwest 
Colorado; thence westerly to Utah 
Lake; thence southward to Arizona 
and returning to Santa Fe. 





Florida Trail, extending north from 
Everglades National Park, through 
the Big Cypress Swamp, the Kissi- 
mmee Prairie, the Withlacoochee 
State Forest, Ocala National Forest, 
Osceola National Forest, and Black- 
water River State Forest. The com- 
pleted trail will be approximately 
1,300 miles long, with over 400 
miles already built. 


Indian Nations Trail, extending from 
the Red River in Oklahoma approx- 
imately 200 miles northward through 
territory of the former Indian nations 


to the Oklahoma-Kansas boundary 
line. 


Nez Perce Trail extending from the 
vicinity of Wallowa Lake, Oreg., to 
Bear Paw Mountain, Mont. 


Pacific Northwest Trail, extending 
approximately 1,000 miles from the 
Continental Divide in Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Mont., to the Pacific 
Ocean beach of Olympia National 
Park, Wash. It crosses Flathead and 
Kootenai National Forests in Mon- 
tana; Kaniksu National Forest in 
Idaho; and Colville and Okanogan 
National Forests, Pasayten Wilder- 
ness Area, Ross Lake National Rec- 
reation Area, North Cascades Na- 
tional Park, Mount Baker, the Skagit 
River, Deception Pass, Whidbey Is- 
land, Olympic National Forest, and 
Olympic National Park in the State 
of Washington. 


National Recreation Trails 


In passing the National Trails 
System Act, the Congress provided 
a means by which urban residents 
could enjoy close-to-home outdoor 
recreation such as hiking, horse- 
back riding, nature appreciation, etc. 

The act directed that the National 
Trails System be partially composed 
of National Recreation Trails to be 
located in or near urban areas and 
to provide a variety of outdoor rec- 
reation opportunities. These can be 
either publicly or privately admin- 
istered trails as long as they are 
available for public use. 

As of November 1976, 100 trails 
located in 40 States and the District 
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NARONWAL TRAILS S¥yTEM 


of Columbia have been designated 
as National Recreation Trails by the 
Secretary of the Interior or, where 
National Forest lands. are involved, 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
total National Recreation Trail mile- 
age is nearly 875 miles. 

Several National Recreation Trails 
were listed in the Summer 1976 is- 
sue of ‘Outdoor Recreation Action.” 
Since that issue, 18 additional trails 
have been designated, plus an ex- 
tension of an existing National Rec- 
reation Trail. These are: 


Muir Woods Interpretive Trail, Calif.: 
Located in the Muir Woods National 
Monument 17 miles north of San 
Francisco, the .88-mile foot and 
braille trail is set within a remnant 
redwood forest and parallels the 
banks of Redwood Creek. 


Old Oak Trail, N. Dak.: Located in 
Lake Metigoshe State Park 13 miles 
north of Bottineau, this 3-mile trail 
is designed for year-round use (hik- 
ing and, when weather permits, 
cross-country skiing and snowmo- 
biling). 

Rice Creek Trail, Fla.: This hiking 
trail is 3 miles long and is located 
in the Rice Creek Wildlife Sanctuary 
of the Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 


approximately 6 miles west of 
Palatka. 


Table Rock Trail, S.C.: Located in 


Muir Woods Superintendent Richard 
Hardin (left) accepts a National Rec- 
reation Trail Certificate for Muir Woods 
Interpretive Trail presented by Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation Regional 
Director Frank Sylvester. 


the Table Rock State Park in Pick- 
ens County, this 9-mile hiking trail 
is open year-round. 


Lee McCune Braille, Wyo.: This 
.3-mile trail is located in the Casper 
Mountain Park near Casper and is 
administered by the Natrona County 
Parks Board. 


Northfield Mountain Trail System, 
Mass.: Located on lands of the 
Northeast Utilities Service Company 
at the Northfield Mountain Pumped 
Storage Station in Northfield and 
Erving, the trail system consists of 
25 miles of horseback riding/cross- 
country ski trail and 5 miles of 
hiking/snowshoeing trail. 


Calumet Trail, Ind.: Running from 
Dune Acres to Michigan City, the 
9.2 mile biking/hiking trail is lo- 
cated on an electric powerline cor- 
ridor adjacent to the Indiana Dunes 
National Lakeshore. 


River Bluff Trail, Tenn.: Tennessee 
Valley Authority administers this 3.1- 
mile hiking trail on the Norris Dam 
Reservation in Anderson County. 





North Dakota Governor Link receives 
an Old Oak National Recreation Trail 
Certificate from Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation regional staff member Dr. 
Ken Czarnowski, as Metigoshe State 
Park Chief Larry Bullinger (far left) 
and State Parks Supervisor Gary 
Leppart (far right) observe. 


Jackson Trail, Fla.: Consists of 21 
miles of hiking trail located entirely 
within the Blackwater River State 
Forest near Milton. The trail is a 
part of the Florida Trails System. 


Red River Trail, La.: Located in 
Shreveport, this 5% -mile trail is de- 
signed for bicycling and hiking. It 
meanders along the banks of the 
Red River and is almost entirely 
within the Clyde Fant Parkway. 


Willamette River Trail, Oreg.: This 
trail follows the southwest bank of 
the Williamette River in Eugene. A 
.97-mile segment was designated a 
National Recreation Trail in March 
1972. An .87-mile extension of the 


trail was designated in April 1976. 


International Forest of Friendship 
Trail, Kans.: A .56-mile foot/wheel- 
chair trail located within the 40-acre 
International Forest of Friendship 
which is adjacent to the Warnock 
Lake Recreation Center in Atchison. 


Old Hickory Trail, Tenn.: Located in 
Old Hickory, which is within the 
Nashville metropolitan area, the 
1%-mile hiking trail provides a great 
variety of plant and animal life, mak- 
ing it a unique experience for the 
urban visitor. 


Apalachicola Bluffs Trail, Fla.: The 
.8-mile foot trail is in the Torreya 
State Park near Bristol and is in the 
steepest location in Florida. 


Levi Wilcoxon Demonstration Forest 
Trail, Ark.: This .75-mile foot trail is 
located within the Levi Wilcoxon 
Demonstration Forest between Ham- 
burg and Crossett. 


Fort Henry Hiking Trails, Tenn.: Lo- 


cated approximately 80 miles north- 
west of Nashville within the Land 


Table Rock Trail in Table Rock State 
Park is a new National Recreation Trail 
in Pickens County, S.C. 


Between The Lakes, the 26-mile 
hiking trail system generally follows 
the historical route taken by General 
Grant's troops from Fort Henry to 
Fort Donelson during the Civil War. 


Cascades Trail, Va.: This 4-mile 
hiking trail is located within the 
Jefferson National Forest near Pear- 
isburg. The first half of the trail gen- 
erally follows the banks of Little 
Stoney Creek. 


Kellys Run-Pinnacle Trail System, 
Pa.: A 4.75-mile hiking and horse- 
back riding trail system at the Holt- 
wood Hydroelectric Project near 
Holtwood. The system is comprised 
of four interconnecting loop trails 
located in rolling hills that drop 
sharply into the Susquehanna River 
valley. 


Santa Ana River Trail, Calif.: This 
trail, as the 100th National Recrea- 
tion Trail, marks a major milestone 
in the National Trails System pro- 
gram. The 10-mile hiking and horse- 
back riding trail winds along the 
banks of the Santa Ana River in 
Riverside County, roughly connect- 
ing the cities of Rubidoux, Riverside, 
and Norco. The Santa Ana River 
Trail is planned to extend from San 
Bernardino County to the Pacific 
Ocean via connections with the 
Riverside County and Orange Coun- 
ty portions of the trail. This 10-mile 
segment is administered by River- 
side County. 


With the initial 14 trail studies 
nearing completion, more emphasis 
has been placed on the National 
Recreation Trail (NRT) portion of the 
National Trails System. Interest in 
the NRT program has_ increased 
considerably in the last two years 
as a result of publicity and a deci- 
sion by BOR to encourage new des- 
ignations. During fiscal year 1976, 
30 new NRT’s were designated — 
more than were designated during 
the initial year, fiscal year 1971. 





Currently in the National Trails 
System, there are NRT’s which pro- 
vide recreation opportunities for the 
blind, persons confined to wheel- 
chairs, bicyclists, hikers, horseback 
riders, snowmobilers, and cross- 
country skiers. 


Supplemental Trails 


A third major group of trails en- 
visioned in the National Trails Sys- 
tem Act includes connecting, loop, 
and side trails. 

These can join scenic and historic 
trails. They can offer short local or 
regional outings without overbur- 
dening the major trails’ capabilities. 
Side trails can provide hikers ac- 
cess to historic, scenic, and other 
attractions lying near National 
Scenic Trails. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion encourages Federal, State, and 
local governments, and private in- 
terests to establish connecting, loop, 
and side trails. The overall scheme 
is to broaden the national system 
so that it serves local and regional 
users as well as long-distance hik- 
ers and backpackers. 


State and Local Trails 

Many State and local govern- 
ments are establishing excellent trail 
systems, though not as_ integral 
parts of the National Trails System. 
In Spring 1976, the National Trails 
Council surveyed the States to de- 
termine the extent of State trail 
activities. 

The survey found that 17 States 
had trails legislation; 25 operated 
trails either as parks activities or 
outright trail systems; 15 reported 
local government trails; and 18 had 
state trail councils, advisory or 
other. The survey also revealed pri- 
vate trail groups active in 26 States. 


The State of California is working 
on a combination trails and hostels 
plan. Recently, comments on the 
plan draft indicated that local offi- 
cials and private trail devotees be- 
lieve the greatest trail needs in the 
State are for bicycling trails which 
are readily and quickly accessible 
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to cyclists’ homes. The State Legis- 
lature also has appropriated $5 
million to evaluate and develop 
demonstration commuter bikeway 
projects. 

California and Florida have pion- 
eered in development of underwater 
trails. Along California’s American 
River, a 24-mile stretch of deep, 
slow-moving water invites wet suit 
swimming hikes. The clear waters of 
the river provide excellent scuba 
and other diving potentials. Under- 
water trails have been made avail- 
able also in California’s offshore 
waters. Florida’s John Pennekamp 
State Park provides underwater trails 
in the coral reefs off one of the 
northernmost Florida Keys. 

The State of Missouri in 1976 
completed a 2-year effort that pro- 
duced a Missouri State Trails Sys- 
tem Plan. Several States are devel- 
oping snowmobile trails funded by 
off-road vehicle registrations. Min- 
nesota allocates State funds for 65 
percent grants to local governments 
for constructing snowmobile trails. 

A “Trails in Illinois” program in 
1976 included development on 12 
trails within State parks. New York 
State develops loop trails in State 
Preserves, Reforestation Areas, and 
Wildlife Management Areas. The 
goal is to provide day-trips enabling 
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California’s rolling hills between Tilden 
Park and San Pablo Reservoir Recrea- 
tion Area are the setting for Inspiration 
Trail. 


snowmobilers to terminate their 
day's riding at the point of origin. 

A number of State and local gov- 
ernments are reclaiming railroad 
right-of-ways for trails. The Seattle- 
King County, Washington area is 
proud of Burke-Gilman_ biking/hik- 
ing trail, one of the most recent of a 
considerable number of right-of- 
way trails established in the U.S. 

Somewhat representative of efforts 
to establish State trail systems is 
the 2¥Y2-year struggle in Tennes- 
see. Support for a system came from 
the Tennessee Trails Association, 
Citizens for Wilderness Planning, 
Appalachian Trails Conference, 
Smoky Mountain Hiking Club, State 
Department of Conservation, many 
local government officials, con- 
cerned members of the Legislature, 
many youth groups, and at the Fed- 
eral level, the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, National Park Service, 
U.S. Forest Service, and Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

The Tennessee Trails System 
came into being in 1971, providing 
for State Scenic Trails and State 





Bikeways in many areas utilize streets 
and roadways. 


Recreation Trails. Initially seven 
Scenic Trails became components 
of the system. These include a seg- 
ment of the Appalachian Trail, the 
Cumberland Trail, Trail of Tears, 
John Muir Trail, Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine, Chickasaw Bluffs Trail, 
and Natchez Trace Trail. 


Private Trail Programs 

Private activities that help to meet 
public trail needs are considerable 
throughout the U.S. In a recently 
completed nationwide survey soon 
to be published, the National Asso- 
ciation of Conservation Districts in 
cooperation with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation tallied almost 
60,000 miles of private trails. A Bur- 
eau of Outdoor Recreation study, 
the Public Outdoor Recreation Facil- 
ities Inventory of 1972, recorded 
almost 135,000 miles of Federal, 
State, and local government trails. 
This means that close to one-third 
of the trail mileage in the country is 
privately owned. 


These private trails include tim- 
ber company trails, woods roads, 
and fire breaks; trails on power 
company and other utility lands in- 
cluding power and gas line rights- 
of-way; and enterprise-related trails 
such as horse rental trails, resort 
trails, etc. 

Major private contributions to trail 
programs have been made through 
trail clubs and volunteer efforts. 
Proponents of individual trails, trail 
systems, and even the National 
Trail program have drawn on the 
strength of the private sector. 


Are America’s Trails Adequate? 

Walking for pleasure is one of the 
most popular American outdoor rec- 
reation activities. In addition, major 
trail-related pursuits include nature 
walks, bicycling, horseback riding, 
off-road vehicle driving, mountain 
and rock climbing, and ski-touring. 
The National Recreation Survey in 
the summer quarter of 1972 showed 
the following participation: 


Activity 
Walking for Pleasure 
Nature Walks 
Bicycyling 
Horseback Riding 


Million Activity Days 


496.3 
148.9 
214.2 

51.5 


Hiking with a 
pack/mount/rock/climb 
Riding Motorcycles 
Off the Road 


Driving 4-Wheel Vehicles 
Off the Road 


45.0 
58.2 


26.6 


With roughly 135,000 miles of 
public trails and slightly more than 
60,000 miles of private trails, the 
U.S. now has less than 1,000 miles 
of trails for each million population. 
In October 1976, the Bicycle Manu- 
facturers Association estimated the 
national bikeway mileage at about 
50,000 miles. Based largely upon a 
survey of newspaper accounts dur- 
ing a 10-week period, the BMA 
study also found that 42 bikeways 
were opened in 34 locations in 15 
States. Anticipated bikeways” re- 
flected by the survey totaled more 
than 3,000 miles with funding either 
spent, authorized, favored, or sought 
for a total of $99.8 million. There is 
no way of knowing how much of 
this 50,000 miles of bikeways dup- 
licates portions of the 195,000 miles 
of trails reported by the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation in 1972 and the 
National Association of Conserva- 
tion Districts in 1976. 

Some researchers over the years 
have expressed the view that trail 
users have been neglected in the 
nation’s recreation programs. Rob- 
ert C. Lucas, Principal Research 
Social Scientist, U.S. Forest Service, 
Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Ogden, Utah, is 
one of these. In a paper delivered 
in 1971 at the First Recreation Sym- 
posium, Syracuse, N.Y., Lucas 
stated: 


“The more one studies the hiker 
and other trail users, the more the 
word ‘neglect’ seems to fit the 
situation. 


“Opportunities for trail travel must 
be about as limited relative to 
interest as for any major sort of 
outdoor recreation. There are only 
a little over 100,000 miles of trails 
in the United States (BOR 1966). 
This is less than 1 yard of trail per 
U.S. citizen, and only about 50 yards 





per square mile, Alaska aside. 
England and Wales together have 
more miles of rural foot paths and 
bridleways than the whole U.S. 
(Countryside Commission 1970). 
Most of the U.S. trails are relics of 
past programs, mainly fire protec- 
tion, rather than the product of any 
recreation planning.” 


Again, in Backpacker Magazine in 
1976, Lucas and Robert P. Rinehart, 
Forest Recreation Research Tech- 
nician, of the Intermountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, 
stated in “The Neglected Hiker’: 


“Trends are not encouraging. Total 
trail mileage in the United States is 
probably declining — we say ‘prob- 
ably’ because comparable annual 
figures for all parts of the trail sys- 
tem (federal, state and local) are 
not available. Most of America’s 
trail mileage is in the national 
forests, but trail mileage in national 
forests has dropped almost one- 
third from a peak in 1945.” 


Further, Lucas (1971) states: 


“The need is for diversity and va- 
riety in trail systems (Wagar 1966); 
long and short, hard and easy, close 
and far, and for different kinds of 
users. The greatest need at this 
time, however, is for day-use 
opportunities, which must be close 
to or even inside major population 
centers. This is clearly the kind of 
hiking and the sort of location 
where the demand is greatest and 
the opportunities are the most 
limited. Safe bicycle trails are an 
important part of this need (Ritter 
1966; Crafts 1966). The needs of 
innercity people can be met at this 
time in our history only by provid- 
ing opportunities close to home; 
these citizens lack the mobility to 
use more distant areas much.” 


Although a great deal of credence 
must be placed on claims that trail 
systems are inadequate, there are 
some major noteworthy efforts un- 
derway to meet trail needs. Under 
the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund program since 1965, grants 
for 133 projects have gone to State 
and local governments for more 


than $8 million worth of trail acqui- 
sition and development where 
States believe the needs are great- 
est. Counting State and local match- 
ing funds, the total is more than 
$16 million. 

Secretary of the Interior Thomas 
Kleppe in March 1976 set aside $1 
million of Contingency Reserve 
funds to be used by States in 
matching grants for acquisition of 
lands to protect the Appalachian 
Trail. The first grant for $233,250 
was recently made to the State of 
Pennsylvania to acquire 282 acres 
in three parcels along the trail. 

On the Federal side of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Pro- 
gram, the National Park Service and 
U.S. Forest Service are acquiring 
key inholdings and tracts within and 
adjacent to National Parks and Na- 
tional Forests. Many of these pro- 
vide high-value trail potentials. 


Across the Nation each year ad- 
ditional States, local governments, 
and private landowners are inau- 
gurating new trail programs. Rails 
to trails, utility corridor conversions 
or multiple use, highway right-of- 
way and bridge structure modifica- 
tions are providing trails in and near 
the cities — accessible to trail users 
where the need is greatest. 

The National Scenic Trails, Na- 
tional Recreation Trails, and con- 
necting, loop, and side trails are 


California riders enjoy a trail on the 
East Bay Municipal Utility District 
watershed lands near San Francisco. 


aimed at meeting the intent of the 
National Trails System. 

The promise of these programs 
is that trails will be preserved to 
meet America’s needs. Future gen- 
erations can look forward to the 
thrills and solitude of back country 
experiences and relaxation in or 
near urban settings along National, 
State, local, and private trails. 





Contributors’ 
Comments 


From Rails to Trails 

Henry L. Diamond, Chairman, 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee on 
Environmental Quality: 

“Sixteen year ago, it was my 
privilege to work with the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission (ORRRC) under the Chair- 
manship of Laurance S. Rockefeller. 
In the ORRRC Report, we con- 
cluded that an important means for 
fitting recreation into the environ- 
ment was to encourage the simple 
pleasures of walking and bicycling. 
Based on that conclusion, we rec- 
ommended that emphasis be placed 
on the construction of more trails 
‘to accommodate these outdoor ac- 
tivities. The essence of the recom- 
mendation was included in the 
National Trails System Act passed 
in 1968. 

“The Citizens’ Advisory Commit- 
tee on Environmental Quality is the 
direct lineal descendant of ORRRC 
and some of the same people, in- 
cluding Mr. Rockefeller, are in- 
volved. In the Committee activities, 
we have maintained a concern 
about the need for more public 
recreation opportunities, particu- 
larly those such as trails that can 
provide maximum enjoyment at a 
minimum expense. However, neither 
the Committee nor its predecessor 
(the Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
on Recreation and Natural Beauty) 
has tried to deal in detail with the 
entire realm of issues and problems 
involved in the environment. To do 
so would have duplicated to some 
degree the assignments of other 
organizations, such as the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, and the 
Council on Environmental Quality. 

“Instead, the Citizens’ Advisory 
Committees have focused on im- 
portant issues to which—at the 
moment — nobody else was paying 
much attention and which were sub- 


ject to amelioration by informed 
citizen action. 


“In January 1974, a study of the 
possibilities of converting aban- 
doned railroad rights-of-way into 
hiking and biking trails seemed to 
fit the Committee’s criteria for study 
and action. The Regional Rail Re- 
organization Act had just become 
law and seemed likely to result in 
the abandonment of thousands of 
miles of marginal branch rail lines 
throughout the heavily populated 
Northeast and Midwest. Here, it 
appeared, was a never-to-be-re- 
peated opportunity to convert many 
of these economic liabilities into 
recreation assets, and at a relatively 
modest public cost. And, at that 
time, it seemed like a rather simple, 
straight-forward project that the 
Committee could carry out in short 
order. 

“In initiating this project, the 
Committee was not trying to en- 
courage the thoughtless abandon- 
ment of additional miles of rail 
trackage. In fact, the Committee be- 
lieves that railroads are more en- 
vironmentally sound than the auto- 
mobiles and trucks that replace 
them. Our objective was to ensure 
that wherever rail service was dis- 
continued for various economic rea- 
sons, the rights-of-way would 
remain intact for public access and 
use. And if, in the future, the need 
arose to reinstitute energy-efficient 
rail transportation, the rights-of-way 
preserved as trails could be readily 
‘re-energized’ for such use. 

“To allow commercial, industrial, 
or other private interests to destroy 
the unique linearity of these areas 
would cause irreparable damage to 
a fabric which had taken more than 
100 years to weave and in which 
the public investment had been sub- 
stantial. 

“The Committee’s study was 
launched in February 1974; and, like 
many before us, we soon learned 
that working on the railroads was 
no easy task. The variety of right- 
of-way ownership and tenure pat- 
terns turned out to be almost infi- 
nite. Also, the existing and proposed 


procedures and problems of aban- 
donment and conversion to public 
recreation uses were tremendously 
complicated. 

“Fortunately, the Committee staff 
included Linda Macpherson, a tal- 
ented young woman with persever- 
ance and unbounded enthusiasm. 
In a remarkably short period of 
time, she identified the most typical 
right-of-way ownerhip patterns and 
problems, sorted out the abandon- 
ment and conversion procedures 
and was largely responsible for de- 
veloping the Committee’s citizen 
action guide, ‘From Rails to Trails.’ 


“That report, published in Feb- 
ruary 1975, built a lucid and con- 
vincing case. Based on this and 
other information, Senator Vance 
Hartke introduced S.1879, The Con- 
version of Abandoned Railroad 
Rights-of-Way Act, in March 1975. 
At Senate hearings the following 
July, | testified on behalf of the 
Committee in favor of the concept 
of $.1879 but suggested certain 
modifications of its detailed provi- 
sions. Although this bill was not 
enacted per se, the gist of it be- 
came Section 809 of the Railroad 
Revitalization and Regulatory Re- 
form Act signed into law by Pres- 
ident Ford in February 1976. 


“Among other provisions, Sec- 
tion 809 authorized the appropria- 
tion of $20 million for grants-in-aid 
to State and local governmental en- 
tities to convert abandoned railroad 
rights-of-way to ‘recreation and 
conservation uses’ and, importantly, 
the provision applied not only in 
the Northeast but to abandonments 
present and future throughout the 
United States. 


“This was a major step. In fact, 
we think it was a rather remarkable 
accomplishment to advance from 
initial concept to enacted legislation 
in 2 years. Similar measures, if suc- 
cessful, usually take two to five 
times as long to be ground through 
the Congressional mill. Even so, we 
cannot become complacent — new 
trails in place of old rails require 
careful planning and concerted ef- 





fort. Already, some opportunities 
have fallen between the tracks. 

“An example is the loss of the $6 
million authorized for grants-in-aid 
by the Railroad Revitalization Act 
specifically for fiscal year 1976. Al- 
though conversion prospects had 
been identified that would require 
far more than the $6 million, no 
request for the fiscal year 1976 
monies was ever submitted to the 
Congress. Regardless of where the 
fault lies for this omission, it is 
obvious that special vigilance by all 
concerned is needed to assure that 
appropriate and timely action is 
taken so the $7 million authorized 
for both fiscal years 1977 and 1978 
are not lost for the same reasons. 

“Another provision of Section 
809 also warrants close attention by 
trail proponents. This section spe- 
cifies that by February 1, 1977, the 
Secretary of Transportation ‘prepare 
and submit to the Congress and the 
President a report on the conver- 
sion of railroad rights-of-way.’ This 
is to include an inventory and eval- 
uation of those railroad segments 
already abandoned. Also to be in- 
cluded are in-depth studies of ten 
abandonments that have been or 
may be converted to trail or other 
public uses. The Secretary of Trans- 
portation has contracted to have 
the overall study carried out by 
Harbridge House, Inc., of Boston, 
Mass. 

“Many important trail potentials 
were, however, omitted from the 
contract. An example are the rail- 
road segments on which applica- 
tion for abandonment have been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Also omitted from con- 
sideration and evaluation are the 
thousands of miles of light-density 
lines that were not incorporated 
into the new Conrail system estab- 
lished by the Revitalization Act and 
which may be abandoned when the 
authorized Federal subsidy to con- 
tinue their operation ceases after 2 
years. 

“Many of these light-density lines 
are located near large metropolitan 
areas and would be ideally suited 
for conversions into much needed 
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urban trails. This same _ proximity, 
however, will also make them sus- 
ceptible to acquisition for commer- 
cial, industrial, and other uses if 
their value for public use is not de- 
termined and established well in 
advance of their availability. 

“Since the recreation potential of 
this group is not being considered 
in the current Department of Trans- 
portation contract study, it becomes 
crucial that the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, under existing author- 
ity, carry out this important evalua- 
tion in conjunction with the States. 
If necessary, additional funds and 
personnel should be requested and 
provided to do this. Otherwise, hun- 
dreds of trail opportunities may be 
lost by default — forever. 

“The opportunities will never be 
as great again. We concur with 
Robert Cantwell’s closing thoughts 
in his recent Sports Illustrated ar- 
ticle: ‘These smooth and gentle 
paths wandering through the moun- 
tains or along river banks may be 
the simplest, least expensive, and 
most practical recreational asset in 
the country.’ ” 


Clubs Plus Government Dollars 
Equal More Safe 
Snowmobiling Trails 

Derrick Crandall, Director of Gov- 
ernment Affairs, International Snow- 
mobile Industry Association: 

“From British Columbia to Maine, 
public snowmobile trail systems are 
expanding rapidly. Almost without 
exception, this growth has come 
about because of a new and very 
important alliance between’ the 
many advantages of trails — safety, 
new recreational opportunities, and 
environmental protection, to name 
a few. 

“The Province of Quebec, with 
32,733 miles of marked and 
groomed public snowmobile trails, 
continues to lead the way in the 
area of snowmobiler/government 
cooperation. Yet, a growing number 
of provinces and states are closing 
the gap. 

“Many snowmobile clubs are al- 
ready actively involved with snow- 


mobile trail planning, construction 
and maintenance. Often tapping the 
help made available by provincial 
or State governments using snow- 
mobile registration fees and fuel 
taxes, snowmobilers have  con- 
structed tens of thousands of miles 
of public trails, many of which are 
available to other trail-oriented rec- 
reationists.” 

In province after province and 
state after state, the organized 
snowmobile community is initiating 
legislation to improve area pro- 
grams. The State and Local Recrea- 
tion Roundup in this issue presents 
information on several state and 
provincial programs. More informa- 
tion on interesting ideas can be ob- 
tained from State or Provincial 
Governments, snowmobile associa- 
tions, or the International Snowmo- 
bile Council, Suite 850 South, 1800 
M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


Norm Hayes, Co-Chairman, Inter- 
national Snowmobile Council, in a 
report to the Third Council meeting, 
Williamsburg, Va., June 1976: 

“Our work is cut out for us over 
the next several months and years. 
| believe public land use decisions 
and alliances with other recreation- 
ists are at once the two biggest 
opportunities and the two biggest 
challenges on our horizon. In Can- 
ada and the U.S. alike, growing 
public demand for limited land re- 
sources has forced the managers 
of our public lands to institute new 
programs for apportioning those 
lands among various alternatives. 
To maintain our current snowmo- 
biling opportunities on these lands 
and to expand our activity wherever 
appropriate, we must become ex- 
perts at wading through red-tape 
and insuring year-round snowmo- 
biler involvement at the grassroots 
level. 

“My final comments address the 
question of alliances with other or- 
ganizations and interests. We have 
great opportunities here. The coali- 
tion building in New York, Minne- 
sota, and Michigan should be a first 
step, but only a first. We should 





These hikers set off along the Appa- 
lachian Trail where it passes through 
Pennsylvania's Caledonia State Park. 


look for specific and general co- 
ordination and cooperation with 
bikers, hikers, horseback riders, 
and other trail users. | like the 
metaphor | have heard which de- 
scribes our position as one of 
choosing to fight for a bigger pie, 
rather than just fighting other trail 
interests for a bigger piece of the 
pie we have today. 


“It seems to me that if all rec- 
reational groups took this message 
to heart, everyone would benefit. 
All trail users share common prob- 
lems — private landowner relations, 
public land management policies, 
insufficient understanding of our 


Snowmobilers check the route signs 
on one of the numerous trails at Old 
Forge, N.Y. 


needs. Let the snowmobile com- 
munity be the first to take this step 
publicly and invite cooperation by 
others at the local, provincial, state, 
and international levels.” 


David A. Richie, Project Manager 
for the Appalachian National Scenic 
Trail, National Park Service: 


“Within the past year the outlook 
for the Appalachian Trail has sig- 
nificantly improved. Among the 
events which have contributed to 
the new prospects to protect the 
trail are the following: 

e Setting aside of $1 million in 
contingency reserves from the 
Land and Water Conservation 
Fund by the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the acquisition of critical 
trail lands by the States; 
Revitalization of interest by the 
states in corridor and right-of- 
way planning, and in the provi- 
sion of matching non-Federal 
funds; 

Inclusion of $500,000 for pre- 

acquisition funds for the Appa- 

lachian Trail in the President's 
fiscal year 1977 budget for the 

National Park Service; 

Inclusion of an appropriations 

request in the fical year 1977 

budget for the Forest Service to 

continue the acquisition of trail- 


related inholdings within the Na- 
tional Forests; 

Allocation of special funds by 
the National Park Service to ac- 
celerate corridor planning and 
on-the-trail education; 
Revitalization of the Appalachian 
National Scenic Trail Advisory 
Council as an active, informed 
body including the establishment 
of three regional sub-councils 
which are able to focus attention 
more closely on specific trail 
segments and problems between 
annual meetings of the fuil 
council; 

e Assignment of project status to 
the Appalachian Trail by the Na- 
tional Park Service with conco- 
mitant management, budgetary, 
and staff support; and 

e Thoughtful attention to such 
management problems as main- 
tenance and development stand- 
ards by joint committees of 
Federal, State and trail user in- 
terests. 


Richie lists highlights of the past 
year as follows: 


e All but one of the 31 members 
of the Appalachian Trail Advisory 
council attended or were repre- 
sented at the annual meeting, 
held this year at Bear Mountain 
State Park. The Council adopted 
or endorsed 15 resolutions, which 
were reflected in over 20 letters 
from the Chairman to Congres- 
sional Committees, governors, 
agency heads, and others. 


Over 20 managers and staff con- 
cerned with the management of 
the Appalachian Trail participated 
in a field meeting in the White 
Mountains in mid-July. Attendees 
included four National Forest 
Supervisors, the Superintendent 
of Shenandoah National Park, and 
the Director of Baxter State Park 
in Maine. The meeting should 
result in a much-improved sys- 
tem of coordination for adminis- 
tration of the trail, as well as 
better understanding of troubling 
issues like trail standards, trail 
corridor designation and over- 
night use. 





e A series of meetings in New 
York drew representatives of 
local towns and conservation or- 
ganizations designed to improve 
the location of the trail in 
Dutchess and Putnam Counties, 
where approximately 35 miles of 
trail are presently on roads. This 
grassroots approach represents 
a significant departure from pre- 
vious reliance on State officials, 
supported by trail club repre- 
sentatives. Presently, this broad- 
ening of the base of support for 
the trail project appears to be 
working. 

All six states designated as the 
primary beneficiaries of the Sec- 
retary’s $1 million contingency 
fund allocation for trail acquisi- 
tions have mobilized land acqui- 
sition efforts. Interest in use of 
the funds has also been indicated 
by some of the States that did not 
participate in the initial proposal. 
Appalachian Trail legislation with 
funding is on the verge of pas- 
sage in Pennsylvania, to a con- 
siderable extent because of the 
Secretary's action. 

Documents have been published 
developing strategies for protect- 
ing the Appalachian Trail in 
Maine and Pennsylvania. These 
studies provide the initial ground- 
work upon which a protection 
program can be developed. 

A pilot project utilizing six col- 
lege Student Conservation Asso- 
ciation volunteers was conducted 
during the summer. The partici- 
pants in the program acted as 
caretakers at three remote sites 
along the trail in Maine. It ap- 
pears likely the program will be 
expanded next year.”’ 


Howard Gray, representing the 
Outdoor Writers Association of 
America as a member of the Pacific 
Crest National Scenic Trail Advisory 
Council: 

“By November 1970, 32 individ- 
uals had been appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to serve as 
members of the first Pacific Crest 
National Scenic Trail Advisory 
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Council. Richard F. Droege, Asso- 
ciate Deputy Chief of the U.S. 
Forest Service, was named Chair- 
man. He called the first meeting to 
order November 19, 1970, in San 
Francisco, Calif. 

“To establish requirements for 
management of the trail and the 
lands influenced by the trail, the 
council at its first meeting consid- 
ered the following to be basic. ‘The 
Pacific Crest Trail should be man- 
aged to provide its users oppor- 
tunities for a wide variety of safe 
and pleasant outdoor experiences 
in an attractive environment. In the 
process, it will afford them the op- 
portunities to see and better under- 
stand the wide range of purposes 
which the lands serve and the uses 
to which they can appropriately be 
put, as well as the protection and 
management measures that make 
such uses of the land possible.’ 


“The National Trails System Act 
carried with it some restrictions, 
mainly that of having no right of 
condemnation. Land exchange, pur- 
chase, or donation are the only 
means of trail extension. Obviously 
this has been one of the slowing 
factors, especially since there has 
been a very limited budget for land 
acquisition. 

“Obtaining trail easements is one 
area in which the council has been 
of great help, especially in the 
State of California where they have 
well over 200 miles of private lands 
on the selected site of the trail. 
This compares with but 11 miles in 
Oregon and approximately 17 miles 
in Washington State. In many cases, 
the landowners are on the defensive 
when talking to Government per- 
sonnel. | know of one case in Cali- 
fornia in which 10 to 15 miles of 
trail easement was obtained through 
a personal call by a member of the 
advisory council. 

“As sub-leader in Washington 
State, it was my obligation to meet 
with trail users. In meeting with 
various organizations such as the 
Alpine Protective Society, Sierra 
Club, the Mountaineers, back Pack- 
ers, Washington State Horsemen 


organizations and numerous others, 
our group found that in many cases 
these users had a better knowledge 
of trail conditions than did the For- 
est Service personnel. 

“The location of the Pacific Crest 
Trail is made complex by the ex- 
treme range of climate, rugged ter- 
rain, and as mentioned, by the 
diverse ownership of lands it 
crosses. The trail passes through 
23 National Forests, 7 National 
Parks, 18 National Forest Wilder- 
nesses, and 9 Bureau of Land Man- 
agement Districts, as well as State 
and private lands. 

“The second meeting of the 
council assembled in Portland, 
Oreg. Twenty-four members at- 
tended. The final draft of a ‘guide’ 
was reviewed and approved. A gen- 
eral review of the location status 
was conducted. Each agency cov- 
ered the segments of trail under its 
jurisdiction. Each subgroup leader 
also made a presentation on group 
activities. 

“The third council meeting met 
in Reno, Nev., June 29-July 1, 1972. 
The meeting heard an in-depth re- 
view of the selection of the trail’s 
final location. 

“The fourth meeting met in San 
Diego, February 1-3, 1973. Council 
members learned that the location 
of the trail had been published in 
the Federal Register. 

“At the time the official location 
was published, the total mileage 
was determined to be 2,594 miles. 
Of that, 571 miles were existing at 
safe and maintainable standards; 
705 miles needed reconstruction; 
and 1,175 miles were classed as 
non-existing. These figures since 
have been revised to reflect correc- 
tions and construction progress. 
with total mileage reduced to 2,458 
miles. 

“Existing mileage at safe and 
maintainable standards has been 
increased by 281 miles to a new 
total of 852 miles. There are 912 
miles left in the non-existing cate- 
gory. If you include fiscal year 1976 
program work, the existing location 
was scheduled to be increased by 
approximately 185 miles to a new 





total of 1,037. This is approximately 
42 percent of the total. 

“Finally, there is still much to be 
accomplished before the trail user 
can find the Crest Trail continuous 
from Canada to Mexico. Many small 
sections have proved to be incom- 
patible with the ‘guidelines’ for lo- 
cation. Relocation of these sections 
have in most cases been within 
acceptable distances to avoid the 
necessity of Congressional action. 
Still on the drawing boards are 
major trail heads located near main 
highways or lodges where provision 
points are needed. 

“Optimum spacing will be at in- 
tervals equivalent to 2 to 3 days 
travel. Minor trail heads will be lo- 
cated near the crossing of the trail 
with highways or forest roads. Over- 
night camping facilities may be con- 
structed for trail users near trail 
heads where the need exists. Sepa- 
rate facilities for horsemen and 
backpackers will be included where 
possible. 

“There are many miles of Crest 
Trail now ready for the user; how- 
ever, it is advisable to inquire about 
conditions in areas selected for use. 
Much of the romance of the Pacific 
Crest Trail has been written without 
the research necessary to assure 
the user’s safe return.” 


Many horsebacking groups use the 
Pacific Crest Trail. 





Private Actions 
for Public 
Recreation 


Trails on Utility Lands 

Until recently utility company 
lands were often overlooked as a 
source of recreation. There is a 
significant potential for recreation 
opportunities on these lands since 
many of them consist of a large 
water base, miles of transmission 
line rights-of-way, and a_ large 
amount of undeveloped property 
within project boundaries. Many of 
these projects lie close to large 
urban populations. 

In the case of hydropower proj- 
ects, most are licensed by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and must 
have a recreation plan, called an 
Exhibit R. This must be reviewed 
by FPC in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation. When 
project licenses are approved, the 
Exhibit R is incorporated into each 
license. 

Northeast Utilities Service Com- 
pany’s Northfield Mountain Pumped 
Storage Station Project in North- 
field and Erving, Mass., has an ex- 
tensive recreation plan currently 
being implemented. The develop- 
ments include a 30-mile system of 
interconnecting loop trails, in some 
sections suitable for skiing and 
horseback riding, in others for hik- 
ing and snowshoeing. An estimated 
4 to 5 million people live within a 
2-hour drive of these trails. 

In central Pennsylvania, the Penn- 
sylvania Power and Light Company 
owns approximately 4,000 acres of 
land in conjunction with its Mon- 
tour Steam Electric Generating Sta- 
tion. Although recreation provisions 
are not required at steam generating 
facilities, these lands are open to 
the public for outdoor recreation, 
environmental education, and con- 
servation of natural resources. 

A 1,000-acre tract within the 
project is identified as Montour 
Preserve. This includes a 165-acre 
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reservoir and wildlife refuge, en- 
circled by a network of hiking and 
nature trails. 

Pennsylvania Power and Light 
has another power project that pro- 
vides numerous public recreation 
opportunities. The Holtwood Hydro- 
electric Project along the lower 
Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania 
has a 4%-mile series of loop trails 
that provide users scenic views, 
hiking, and horseback riding oppor- 
tunities. Hunting is the major use 
during winter months. Contact: 
Northeast Regional Office, Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, as listed in- 
side the front cover. 


American Horse Council, Inc. 


Michael J. Nolan, Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Horse Coun- 
cil's Land Use Committee, reports 
that horsemen’s clubs are carrying 
out trail activities in many areas. 


A Cross country skier tries the North- 
field Mountain Trail System in Massa- 
chusetts. 


The Oregon Equestrian Trails 
group of Milwaukee, Oreg., recently 
constructed a horse camp along 
Eagle Creek Trail with cooperation 
of the Forest Supervisor of Mt. Hood 
National Forest. The organization 
also has produced a map useful to 
horsemen unfamiliar with Oregon 
trails. 

The Sonoma County Trail Coun- 
cil in northern California in the past 
few years has assisted State Park 
Rangers in planning horsemen’s 
facilities at the new Annadel State 
Park; incorporated more than 50 
miles of trail and three staging 
areas into the plans for another 
large recreation area; invited State 
Park representatives to participate 





Pedestrian Walk SSaama 


Transportation corridors often success- 
fully include walking, cycling, and 
vehicular traffic arteries. 


in council meetings; and produced 
and made available postcards for 
reporting horsemen’s use of State 
Parks. 

Haywood Trail Riders, a multi- 
county group of horsemen at 
Waynesville, N.C., teamed with the 
Wenoca group of the LeConte 
Chapter of the Sierra Club. The 
groups opposed construction of an 
Interstate Highway 40 connector to 


an area of Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park until Environmental 
Impact Statement requirements 
have been met. The two groups also 
held a Spring 1976 cleanup outing 
in which riders carried trash and 
litter out of wilderness areas. 
Contact: American Horse Council, 
Inc., 1700 K Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 


Appalachian Mountain Club 


Information on hiking, backpack- 
ing, cross country skiing, canoeing, 
and mountaineering in the north- 
eastern United States is available 
from the Appalachian Mountain 
Club. The club also is active in pro- 
tection of natural areas through a 
professional staff supplemented by 
club volunteers. As an example, 
AMC works each year to assure 
that White Mountain trails are kept 
in safe condition and stabilized to 
prevent erosion and destruction of 
plant life. A 21-person crew main- 
tains approximately 400 miles of 
mountain footpaths at a yearly cost 
of $100,000. AMC also offers pub- 
lications, film rentals, speaking en- 
gagements, hiker education, moun- 
tain leadership workshops, guided 
hikes, and teacher-youth leader 
training. 

Contact: Appalachian Mountain 
Club, 5 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 
02108. 


A Trails Opening Day drew large num- 
bers of horseback riders to the East 
Bay Municipal Utility District's 27,000- 
acre preserve. 


Appalachian Trail Conference 


The Appalachian Trail Conference 
is the private, non-profit, national 
organization which represents citi- 
zens’ interests in the Appalachian 
National Scenic Trail. Through 
member clubs, the ATC keeps much 
of the trail cleared and marked. It 
publishes guidebooks, the quarterly 
Appalachian Trailway News, and 
other descriptive literature about 
the trail and its facilities. 

Contact: The Appalachian Trail 
Conference, P.O. Box 236, Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va. 25425. 


Bicycle Manufacturers Association 
of America, Inc. 


A recent in-house survey of 
newspaper reports led the Bicycle 
Manufacturers Association to esti- 
mate that there are at least 50,000 
miles of bikeways currently in use 
in the U.S. 

During the 10-week survey period, 
BMA found extensive bikeway activ- 
ity in 45 states and Puerto Rico. It 
found that 42 bikeways were opened 
in 34 locations in 15 states; antici- 
pated bikeways call for more than 
3,000 miles with funding either 
spent, authorized, favored, or 
sought — making a grand total of 
$99.8 million. 

The association also recently 
reported that traffic engineers will 
soon get bicycle traffic lessons in 
a course being developed by the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University under contract with the 
Federal Highway Administration, 
U.S. Department of Transportation. 
The course is being developed to 
help traffic engineers and planners 
find approaches and solutions to 
bicycle problems. 

Finally, Robert M. Cleckner, Na- 
tional Field Director for BMA, reports 
that Michigan’s Secretary of State 
Richard H. Austin recently distrib- 
uted 6 million booklets on basic 
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bicycle laws to cyclists and motor- 
ists in the State. Entitled ‘What 
You Should Know About Bicycl- 
ing,” the publication provides de- 
tailed bicycle safety information. 
Contact: Bicycle Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America, Inc., 1101 
Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 


Bikecentennial 

This summer 4,300 bicyclists 
logged a combined total of 11 mil- 
lion miles on the Trans-America 


Bicycle Trail. The Trail, which be- — 


gins in Astoria, Oreg., winds 
through 4,400 miles of mountains 
and plains to Yorktown, Va. The 
route makes use of lightly traveled 
county, State, and Federal road- 
ways. It was marked by bike route 
signs in eight of the ten states it 
crosses. 

According to Bikecentennial’s 
Executive Director Dan Burden, 
acceptance of the trail and program 
was dramatic. Out of 2,200 men and 
women registered to travel the en- 
tire length of the trail, only 6 per- 
cent failed to complete the trip. 
Shorter tours of 12 to 35 days at- 
tracted another 2,100 cyclists, with 
a dropout rate of only 3 percent. 

The bicyclists came from all 50 
states, as well as from 22 other na- 
tions. They ranged in age from 7 
to 86, with most between 20 and 
35. 

Burden has announced _ that 
Bikecentennial is to be an ongoing 
organization. Following this sum- 
mer’s program, an extensive safety 
study is being conducted to de- 
termine where, how, and why cycl- 
ing accidents occur. 


To complement present use of 
the trail, new ancillary trails of 400 
to 500 miles in length are being 
planned. ihe first is a loop taking 
off from the existing trail in Colo- 
nial Virginia. This route will take in 
Washington, D.C., Harper's Ferry, 
W. Va., the Shenandoah Valley, 
Charlottesville, and Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg in Virginia. Other trails 
being considered are in the Mis- 
sissippi River Valley from Minne- 
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sota to Louisiana and a route to 
link western National Parks. 
Contact: Dan Burden, Bikecenten- 
nial, P.O. Box 1034, Missoula, 
Mont. 59801. 


Bishop Corporation 

Waimea Falls Park Trail is being 
developed within a privately-owned 
2,000-acre Waimea Falls Park on 
the northwest coast of Oahu Island, 


Hawaii. A  1-mile, 8-foot-wide, 
black-topped section of the trail 
lies along the Waimea Valley floor, 
rising to falls in the Kamananui 
Stream gorge. In addition, an 11- 
mile section of the trail is sched- 
uled for future improvements, and 
a third section of undetermined 
length follows Kamananui stream 
at elevations above the surfaced 
section of trail. 

The trail is administered by the 
Bishop Corporation through a resi- 
dent manager and a _ permanent 
Staff of 44. Maintenance, fire and 
police protection, and other serv- 
ices are performed by park per- 
sonnel with help during emergen- 
cies from State and county forces. 

The trail provides hikers access 
to lava rock cliffs; cut-stone foun- 
dations, platforms and walls; and 
carved stones set in dense, semi- 
tropical vegetation. The structures 
date prior to Captain Cook’s dis- 
covery of the islands in 1778. 


Lys and Dan Burden, Directors of 
Bikecentennial '76, in May 1976, 
received an Outdoor Recreation 
Achievement Award from BOR Direc- 
tor John Crutcher. 


Contact: Robert Leinau, General 
Manager, Waimea Falls Park, 59- 
864 Kam Highway, Haliewa, Ha- 
waii 96712. 


Boy Scouts of America 


The National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America maintains a cur- 
rent listing of over 250 historic trails 
across America. These trails range 
from a walk through Old Town 
Alexandria, Va., to the Monte Cristo 
Gold Mines Trail in Washington 
State. Many of these trails are 
sponsored and administered by 
local Scout councils. Other trails 
are sponsored by private groups 
such as State Historical Asso- 
ciations. 

In order to be approved for na- 
tional listing, historic trails must 
meet minimum qualifications as 
follows: 


Area and terrain cover should 
have genuine historical significance 
and/or wilderness beauty. 


Historical significance must be 


authenticated by recognized his- 
torical authorities. 





Snowmobilers travel along groomed 
trails and roadways in Old Forge, N.Y. 


Trail may follow the original journey 
or route taken by an important in- 
dividual or expedition in our history. 


The event should appeal to young 
people, add to their educational 
background, and provide oppor- 
tunity for physical fitness and/or 
outdoor living. It must be of physi- 
cal nature, which can be seen, felt, 
or walked through. 


Probably the most widely used 
trail in America is the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Trail in Maryland. 
This is jointly sponsored by the 
C & O Canal National Historic 
Park and five Scout councils in the 
Hagerstown, Md., area. 


The BSA recommends that the 

trails be traveled only by groups, 
rather than singly. 
Contact: Camping and Engineer- 
ing Service, Boy Scouts of America 
National Council, North Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 08902. 


Cabot, Cabot and Forbes 


Wintergreen, Va., the 13,000-acre 
residential resort community being 


developed by Cabot, Cabot & 
Forbes of Boston, and Sea Pines 
Company of South Carolina, has 
deeded a permanent easement to 
the State to protect a 7.57-mile 
section of the Appalachian Trail. 
Wintergreen lies along the trail in 
Virginia's Blue Ridge Mountains. 
The donation includes 165 acres 
for protection of the scenic beauty 
of the area contiguous to the trail. 
Virginia has now acquired 26.5 
miles of approximately 100 miles of 
trail not already in public owner- 
ship. 

Contact: Division of Parks, 1201 
State Office Building, Richmond, 
Va. 23219. 


Central Adirondack Association, Inc. 


The Town of Webb, N.Y., claims 
the title of Snowmobile Capital of 
the Central Adirondacks. Made up 
of the villages of McKeever, Then- 
dara, Old Forge, Eagle Bay, Big 
Moose, Stillwater, and Beaver 
River, the “town” sold more than 
10,000 permits to use the area’s 
extensive snowmobile trail system 
last winter. In addition to operating 
McCauley Mountain Ski Resort, 
Town of Webb keeps many miles 
of snowmobile and _ ski-touring 
trails groomed throughout the 
winter. A network of signed trails 
crosses town property and private 
lands alike, drawing snowmobilers 


throughout New York and 15 other 
States during the 1975-76 season. 
Contact: Bob Hall, Executive Vice- 
President, Central Adirondack As- 
sociation, Inc., Old Forge, N.Y. 
13420. 


East Coast Bicycle Congress 

The East Coast Bicycle Trail, an 
800-mile route from Richmond, 
Va., to Boston, Mass., has been 
established by a coalition of private 
bicycling interests as an extension 
of the Bikecentennial Trans-Amer- 
ica Trail. 

Bicycle organizations affiliated 
with American Youth Hostels and 
the League of American Wheelmen 
recently formed the East Coast 
Bicycle Congress to promote and 
maintain the trail route. The Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation is one of a 
number of government agencies 
which helped in forming the Con- 
gress and identifying this ‘Appa- 
lachian Trail for Bicyclists.” 

Instead of mountain ridges, the 
route follows lightly traveled back 
roads and byways, skirting popu- 
lation centers to minimize traffic 
conflicts. A guidebook with maps 
of trail locations and facilities has 
been prepared by the Bicycle and 
Pedestrian Transportation Research 
Center in Philadelphia. Copies are 
$4.95. 

Contact: East Coast Bicycle Con- 
gress, 5300 Akron Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19124. 


Eastern Ski Association 


Teyck Weed, Nordic Ski Program 
Director for the Eastern Ski Asso- 
ciation, reports that the Association 
is concentrating on establishment 
of ski touring trails on public lands. 
Ski touring is one of the fastest 
growing sports in the Nation. Tour- 
ing trails already have been estab- 
lished extensively in the western 
and central parts of the country, 
but the east is only beginning to 
tap this resource, Weed reports. 

One such facility, Crandell Park 
International Ski Trail, Glen Falls, 
N.Y., was designated as a National 
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Recreation Trail in February 1976. 
Contact: Teyck Weed, Eastern Ski 
Association, Division of United 
States Ski Association, 22 High 
Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 


Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 


Beginning in 1964, the Reader's 
Digest Foundation each year has 
given a donation to Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A. to be used for grants to 
Senior Girl Scouts for special com- 
munity service projects. Grants 
have been used to fund 26 trail 
projects. Examples are a nature trail 
and the first of a series of Seminole 
Indian shelters along The Florida 
Trail; Hyde Park Nature Trail in 
Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Walk and Learn 
Braille Trail in Spokane, Wash.; 
Riveredge Handicapped Trail at 
Manitowoc, Wis.; Trail System for 
Fresh Air Fund Camp, Suffolk 
County, N.Y.; a bike route in Hum- 
boldt, Tenn.; River Walk Trail along 
Little Sugar Creek, Dayton, Ohio; 
and the Iditarod Mail Trail at An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

In addition, the Lou Henry 
Hoover Memorial project was 
established in 1944 to honor Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover. A memorial is an 
area that merits special designation 
and special maintenance and de- 
velopment. Two recently designated 
memorials are trail projects: 

Freedom Valley Girl Scout Coun- 
cil, Valley Forge, Pa., spent 4 years 
developing a loop nature trail in a 
new park at Chalfont, Pa. Western 
Massachusetts Girl Scout Council, 
Northampton, Mass., developed a 
“Back Forty” nature education trail 
system on a tract of wooded land 
adjoining council headquarters. 
Contact: Carol B. Stroughter, Girl 
Scouts of the United States of 
America, 830 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 


International Backpackers 
Association 


One million volunteer hours of 
effort on America’s public, non- 
motorized trails is a 1975-76 proj- 
ect of the International Backpackers 
Association. Each State was chal- 
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lenged on July 1, 1975, to strive 
for a goal of 20,000 hours by the 
ending date, December 31, 1976. 
Thirty-nine states responded with 
319,115 volunteer hours by August 
1976. 

IBA also is developing a trans- 
continental backpacking-hiking itin- 
erary covering the distance from 
Connecticut to Oregon. Following 
back roads and individual trails, the 
route will cross over established 
trails, National and State Forests, 
National and State Parks, and some 
county and State roads. When com- 
pleted, the transcontinental itinerary 
will be available to interested hikers 
at cost. 


Finally, the Association is devel- 

oping hiking and backpacking trails 
information files for Australia, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Japan, Mexico, 
Canada, South Africa, Colombia, 
Spain, and Peru. IBA already has 
current files on these activities in 
all 50 States. 
Contact: Lance Feild, Executive 
Director, International Backpackers 
Association, P.O. Box 85, Lincoln 
Center, Maine 04458. 


lilinois Prairie Path Organization 
Volunteer members of an asso- 
ciation in the Chicago, Ill., area 
have used hard work and imagina- 
tion to create a 40-mile hiking, bik- 
ing, backpacking, and equestrian 
trail, The Illinois Prairie Path. The 


A Girl Scout touches up her troop’s 
nature trail sign in Hyde Park, at Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. 


Illinois Prairie Path organization 
maintains the trail with donations 
and volunteer labor, organizes hikes 
and nature walks, promotes use of 
the facility, publishes “The Illinois 
Prairie Path—A Guide” and a 
newsletter, and seeks to expand 
and enhance the trail. Copies of the 
guide are $1.25. 

A segment of the trail was the 
first trail formally submitted to the 
Secretary of the Interior for desig- 
nation under the National Recrea- 
tion Trail program. It was approved 
in June 1971. 

Contact: The Illinois Prairie Path, 
P.O. Box 1086, 616 Delles Road, 
Wheaton, Ill. 60187. 


Keystone Trail Association 


Pennsylvania's extensive system 
of trails owes a great deal to the 
Keystone Trails Association. Hun- 
dreds of volunteers affiliated with 
KTA and its member clubs across 
the State have worked constantly to 
obtain new trails and to maintain 
almost 5,000 miles of trail. This in- 
cludes the segment of the Appa- 
lachian Trail which passes through 
the State. 

The Association has large plans 
for the future. Starting with exist- 





There is always time for helpful direc- 
tions, whether received by wheelmen 
or motorists. 


ing trails, including Laurel High- 
lands, Baker, North Country, and 
others, western Pennsylvania trail 
builders are working to link these 
trails into a single continuous sys- 
tem from the C & O Canal in Mary- 
land to the Finger Lakes Trail Sys- 
tem in New York. In a few years, the 
New York portion, under the Finger 
Lakes Trail Conference, will be ex- 
tended to Niagara Falls and even- 
tually connect with the Bruce Trail 
in Canada. At some point, the 
dream is that a continuous hiking 
route will run from Washington, 
D.C., well into Canada. 

Contact: Maurice J. Forrester, Jr., 
President, Keystone Trails Asso- 
ciation, R.D. 1, Box 91, Temple, 
Pa. 19560. 


League of American Wheelmen 


Since the 1880's, the League of 
American Wheelmen has worked 


for bicycle trails and the rights of 
cyclists to use public streets and 


highways, parks, and parkways. 
The League notes that production 
of bicycles reached a peak of 
nearly 2 million bikes in 1897. 
Memberships reached an all-time 
high of 102,636 in 1898. The public 
then turned to the horseless car- 
riage, and by 1902, memberships 
fell to 8,629. 


League membership is now 
growing rapidly with a total of 
15,000 individual members and 325 
affiliated bicycle clubs. In 1973, 
the league established a permanent 
national headquarters in Palatine, 
lll. This organization offers a 
monthly L.A.W. Bulletin, a directory 
of members and clubs through the 
U.S., patches, decals, information 
on cycling events and activities, 
and the opportunity to meet and 
ride with cyclists throughout the 
country. 


Maps of cycling routes in every 
state are being gathered, eventu- 
ally to be published in a Road 
Book. 


Contact: League of America. 
Wheelmen, 19 S. Bothwell, Pala- 
tine, Ill. 60067. 


National Hiking and Ski Touring 
Association 


They came from Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Indiana, as well 
as Michigan. For 2 weeks last 
summer the forests, swamps, and 
wilderness areas of Michigan were 
their homes. They included college- 
aged workers and older volunteers. 
What were they doing? Building 
miles of trail in Michigan’s Pigeon 
River Country State Forest and 
along the High Country Pathway. 

Part of a _ national Volunteer 
Conservation Corps that is build- 
ing trails in all parts of the country 
under auspices of the National Hik- 
ing and Ski Touring Association, 
the volunteers share a love of the 
natural world and a drive to make 
it more accessible to hikers and 
tourers. Assisting the volunteers in 
Michigan were forestry landscape 
architect Dennis Vitton and area 
forester Ned Caveney of the Michi- 
gan Department of Natural Re- 
sources. 

The National Hiking and Ski 
Touring Association was established 
in 1971 in response to the need to 
educate trail users to their respon- 
sibilities. Its main objectives are: 

e To provide an association of 
persons with a common interest 
in advancing the health, educa- 
tional, conservation, and chari- 
table activities related to non- 
motorized use of trails in the 
U.S. 

To stimulate health and en- 

courage physical fitness. 

To encourage trail research and 

development. 

To promote the concept of a 

“land ethic” in America. 


In addition to the VCC, the as- 
sociation sponsors the Outdoor 
School at Vail, Colo., each year, 
and a Bicentennial project, ‘200 
Years — 200 Miles of Trail.” 
Contact: William B. Ruskin, Pres- 
ident, The National Hiking and Ski 
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Touring Association, P.O. Box 7421, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 80933. 


National Trails Council 

As an offshoot of the first Na- 
tional Trails Symposium held in 
1971, the National Trails Council 
represents trail interests throughout 
the U.S. The symposium sponsored 
by the U.S. Departments of the In- 
terior and Agriculture, and the 
Open Lands Project of Chicago, 
drew about 450 persons nation- 
wide. Represented were all types of 
trail interests including Federal, 
State, and local governments; 
private organizations; and _ land- 
owner groups. The council actually 
was formed at Woodstock Center, 
lll., in February 1972. 

Work of the council has included 
national trail symposia at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., in 1973 and Land 
Between The Lakes, Ky., in 1975. 
In 1974, regional conferences were 
held at Portland, Oreg., and Cum- 
berland Mountain State Park, 
Tenn. In 1976, a Southeast Trails 
conference met at TVA’s Land Be- 
tween The Lakes. It is reported 
below. 

The council has a _ continuing 
project to collect and disseminate 
all available trails information for 
use of trails planners, administra- 
tors, and users. 

Contact: National Trails Council, 
P.O. Box 1042, St. Charles, Ill. 
60174. 


Old Dominion Appalachian 
Trail Club 

A 200-mile hiking trail from Giles 
County, Va., into West Virginia will 
be developed to connect the Ap- 
palachian Trail and the Potomac 
Heritage Trail, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Old Dominion 
Appalachian Trail Club. The trail 
will begin near Pearisburg, Va., and 
follow the crest of Peters Mountain 
north through the Jefferson and 
George Washington National For- 
ests. The trail is to end near Black- 
water Falls State Park in West 
Virginia. 
Contact: Virginia Trails Association, 
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c/o Chuck McClaugherty, 
Hampton Street, 
23220. 


1714 
Richmond, Va. 


Pennsylvania State University 

Guidelines for protection of the 
Appalachian Trail in Pennsylvania 
have been developed by landscape 
architecture students at Penn State 
University. Responding to citizens’ 
concerns, the State’s Department of 
Community Affairs awarded the 
University’s Department of Land- 
scape Architecture a grant for 
planning and design research. The 
study resulted in a trail protection 
Strategy for use by local planning 
agencies. The report has been pub- 
lished as a 150-page booklet. 
Contact: W Roy Newsome, Jr., 212 
South Office Building, Department 
of Community Affairs, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 17120. 


Sempervirens Fund 
and Santa Cruz Mountain 
Trail Association 


Thousands of volunteers turned 
out with shovels and pick axes the 
last weekend of April 1976 to build 
and improve trails in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. They were participating 
in the eighth annual “Trail Days” 
organized by the Sempervirens 
Fund, the Santa Cruz Mountain 
Trail Association, and other con- 
servation groups. 


Gentle trails invite family groups in 
many California areas. 


More than 65 miles of trails have 
been built in this manner since the 
first trail days in 1969. 

Trail Days is sponsored by the 
Fund, the Association, and the 
Loma Prieta Chapter of the Sierra 
Club in cooperation with the State 
Department of Parks and Rec- 
reation. 

Contact: Betsy Blais, Sempervirens 
Fund, P.O. Box 1141, Los Altos, 
Calif. 94022. 


Sierra Club 


The Sierra Club has proposed a 
25-mile trail between Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia and Valley 
Forge. The combined hiking and 
biking route would follow’ the 
Schuylkill River for most of its 
length, passing near points of his- 
torical, cultural, and natural inter- 
est, and connecting existing and 
proposed open space areas. The 
trail would connect to the existing 
Horse-Shoe Trail and the East 
Coast Bicycle Trail at Valley Forge. 
The Horse-Shoe Trail provides ac- 
cess to the Appalachian National 
Scenic Trail and the East Coast 
Bicycle Trail connects with the 
Trans-America Trail in Virginia. 
Also, the Wissahickon Trail and 
Fairmount Park Bikepath, both Na- 
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Fort Henry Hiking Trails at Tennessee 
Valley Authority's Land Between The 
Lakes are now a designated National 
Recreation Trail. 


tional Recreation Trails, are ac- 
cessible from the proposed trail. 
The Philadelphia Valley Forge 
Trail is designed to provide a con- 
tinuous recreational corridor along 
the Schuylkill River and provide a 
means of helping to preserve and 
improve the quality of life along the 
river valley. 
Contact: James Campbell, Sierra 
Club Trails Chairman, 327 South 
16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19102. 


Southeast Trails Conference 

Paris Landing State Park in Ten- 
nessee was the scene of the South- 
east Trails Conference, October 
28-31, 1976. This year’s conference 
was cosponsored by the Tennessee 
Department of Conservation, Ten- 
nessee Trails Association, Ken- 
tucky Trails Association, TVA’s 
Land Between The Lakes, the Na- 
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tional Trails Council, the University 
of Tennessee at Martin, and the 
Department of the Interior's Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation. 


More than 90 participants gath- 
ered to examine and share infor- 
mation concerning problems and 
solutions of trail development and 
management. Trail planners, man- 
agers, and users from State, Fed- 
eral and local agencies, a well as 
volunteers, corporations and priv- 
ate organizations, were heard. In 
addition to the sharing of trails in- 
formation, conferees participated 
in a tour of TVA trail facilities at 
Land Between the Lakes —con- 
cluding with a buffalo dinner. A 
portion of the field trip included 
dedication of the 97th National 
Recreation Trail in’ the National 
Trails Svstem, the Fort Henry Hik- 
ing Trails. 


Copies of the proceedings will 
be available by writing to Dr. 
Phillip Lavely after January 1, 1977. 
Cost has not been determined. 
Contact: Dr. Phillip Lavely, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee at Martin, Martin, 
Tenn. 38238. 


Other Private Actions 


Infordata International 


“Outdoor Recreation Action” will 
be microfilmed and indexed for 
sale to libraries and other infor- 
mation sources by Infordata Inter- 
national. Ivan A. Watters, Jr., Pres- 
ident of the Chicago firm, says the 
four issues published in 1975 have 
been processed and are available. 
Microfilming of 1974 and 1976 is- 
sues also is underway. All issues 
back to 1970 will soon be available 
for $4.95 per year. “Action” is one 
of a few Federal Government pub- 
lications selected by Infordata to 
be made available as a sales item. 
Contact: Microfilming Corporation 
of America, 21 Harristown Road, 
Glen Rock, N.J. 07452. 


National Association of 
Conservation Districts 

A nationwide private sector rec- 
reation inventory carried out by the 
National Association of Conserva- 
tion Districts is essentially com- 
plete. A national summary publica- 
tion is being prepared to give 
state-by-state summaries of the in- 
ventory and appraisals of private 
recreation potentials. 

Details on the facilities and en- 
terprises, broken down by coun- 
ties, are available through the soil 
conservation agency in each state, 
the State Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, or the State Liaison Officer to 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 
Contact should be made directly 
with any of these officials for spe- 
cific state inventories. 

General information on the na- 

tional publication can be obtained 
from NACD. 
Contact: National Association of 
Conservation Districts, Upper Mis- 
sissippi Office, 1025 Clark Street, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 54481. 





State and Local 
Recreation 
Roundup 


Although there is no known com- 
prehensive survey of State and 
local trails and trail systems, the 
variety and innovation in programs 
and facilities is interesting. Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation Regional 
Offices, and State and local officials 


report the following examples. 
Perhaps the location, financing, 
acquisition, and development ex- 
perience may aid other State and 
local governments in carrying out 
better, more extensive trail pro- 
grams. 


Alabama 

A number of hiking trails have 
been established throughout the 
State of Alabama on the Alabama 
National Forests. 

Pinhoti Trail extends 17 miles 
through the Shoal Creek Ranger 
District of the Talladega National 
Forest in Cleburne County. Youth 
Conservation Corps enrollees con- 
structed the trail during 8-week en- 
campments over the past five sum- 
mers. Eventually it will traverse the 
entire length of the Talladega Di- 
vision, a distance of about 100 
miles. 

Chinnabee Silent Trail runs 5¥2 
miles also on Talladega National 
Forest. This trail was constructed 
by Boy Scout Troop 29 of the In- 
stitute for the Deaf and Blind in 
Talladega — all blind: youth. It in- 
tersects Odum Scout Trail at the 
top of Alabama’s Cheaha Mountain. 

Odum Scout Trail provides 10 
miles of hiking path on Talladega 
National Forest in Talladega County. 
Classed as primitive, the trail has 
steep sections which are difficult 
to hike. 

Bartram Trail, recently named 
Alabama's first National Recreation 
Trail, is being developed on Tuske- 
gee National Forest in Macon 
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County. The first 1¥2-mile section 
was constructed by Neighborhood 
Youth Corps workers. An additional 
1¥%-mile section has been flagged 
and will be constructed by CETA 
(Compulsory Employment Training 
Act) groups. Also, a fraternity from 
Auburn University and a local Boy 
Scout troop will construct foot 
bridges. 

Sipsey Wilderness Trails run ap- 
proximately 20 miles through the 
Sipsey Wilderness Area of the 
Bankhead National Forest. Located 
in Winston and Lawrence Coun- 


ties, the system includes both de- 
veloped and primitive trails. 

Payne Lake Nature Trail is lo- 
cated in Hale County at Payne Lake 
Recreation Area on Talladega Na- 
tional Forest. This 7/10-mile loop 
trail is a cooperative project be- 
tween the Alabama National Forests 
and the Garden Club of Alabama, 
Inc. 

New Trail in Conecuh National 

Forest extends approximately 4 
miles through Covington County. 
The Youth Conservation Corps 
constructed the trail during the past 
summer. 
Contact: Supervisor, Alabama Na- 
tional Forests, 1765 Highland Ave- 
nue, P.O. Box 40, Montgomery, 
Ala. 36101. 


Alaska 

Pinnell Mountain Trail near Fair- 
banks, Alaska, has the distinction 
of being the northernmost main- 
tained hiking trail in the U.S. It 
also is the northernmost designated 
National Recreation Trail. This 24- 
mile trail lies about 90 miles north 
of Fairbanks, off Steese Highway. 
Plank construction enables hikers 
to cross marsh muskeg areas 
safely. 
Contact: Fairbanks District Office, 
Bureau of Land Management, De- 
partment of the Interior, Fairbanks, 
Alaska 99707. 


California 

The California Department of 
Parks and Recreation has initiated 
comprehensive planning of a state- 
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There's much to see and do at trail- 
side, where many youngsters get their 
first introduction to nature. 


wide trails system related to riding, 
hiking, biking, boating, and off-road 
vehicle uses. The Recreational 
Trails Plan which incorporated 
these five elements, will direct 
future State and local trail devel- 
opment. 

The plan, required by 1974 leg- 
islation (Assembly Bill 3594, Dun- 
lap), is scheduled for completion 
by January 1, 1978. Public hearings 
on the draft plans are to be held 
in mid-1977 with final legislative 
hearings in 1978. 

Under Senate Bill 420, the Col- 
lier-Keene State Hostel Facilities 
Act, also enacted in 1974, appro- 
priations of $2.1 million and $1.9 
million were made available for 
planning and development of a 
statewide system of trails and hos- 
tel facilities. 

As an initial step, California let 
a $60,000 contract to a consulting 
firm for a preliminary report on a 
trails-hostels system. This study, 
“The California Recreational Trails 
and Hostel Plan,” was completed in 
March 1975. Responding to re- 
quests for comments, local govern- 
ments and other interested groups 
throughout the State indicated the 
greatest need is for bicycling trails 
and that most cyclists prefer trails 
they can reach quickly from their 
homes, use a few hours, and return 
the same day. 

The California Department al- 
ready has four showcase projects 
underway. These include Cross- 
Marin Trail from San Francisco Bay 
through Samuel Taylor Park to 





Point Reyes; extension of the 
Atascadero Creek Bikeway at Santa 
Barbara; a bikeway from Emma 
Wood State Beach along the 
oceanfront to Ventura’s Marina 
Park; and extension of the Ameri- 
can River Bikeway at Sacramento 
along Nimbus Lake to Beales Point 
Campground in Folsom Lake State 
Recreation Area. 


Contact: Richard Troy, State De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation, 
P.O. Box 2390, Sacramento, Calif. 
95811. 


Senate Bill 283 enacted by the 

California Legislature in 1975 ap- 
propriated $5 million to be used in 
evaluating and developing demon- 
stration commuter bikeway projects 
in the State. Of this, $4,940,000 is 
being used by the Department of 
Transportation for construction of 
commuter bikeways and improve- 
ments on a Bikecentennial Route, 
and $60,000 for testing and evalua- 
tion of non-motorized transporta- 
tion facilities. 
Contact: Richard Rogers, State De- 
partment of Transportation, 1120 
“N” Street, Sacramento, Calif. 
95814. 


The American River in California, 

is in fact a unique river trail from 
the Nimbus Dam to its confluence 
with the Sacramento River. This 
24-mile section of the river provides 
an unusual trail activity known as 
long-distance wet suit swimming 
hikes. Long stretches of deep water 
and slow currents allow this active 
use. Introduced less than 10 years 
ago, it has become so popular that 
training classes open to the public 
are given by California State Uni- 
versity in Sacramento. 
Contact: County of Sacramento 
Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, 3701 Branch Center Road, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95827. 


A Pacific Coast ‘“Bikecentennial” 
Route has been established in 1976 
along the 1,000-mile California 
coastline. The California Depart- 
ment of Transportation has signed 


the highway route, produced maps, 
and soon will budget funds for 
route improvements. At the same 
time, the State Department of Parks 
and Recreation has set aside areas 
in 35 coastal State Parks where 
camping cyclists can stay for 50 
cents per night. To fill gaps, the 
U.S. Forest Service and National 
Park Service have also set aside 
three additional areas. The Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation coordinated 
Federal involvement in the project. 
Contact: (Bikecentennial Route): 
Richard Friedman, State Depart- 


ment of Transportation, 2110 ‘N” 
Street, Sacramento, Calif. 95814: 
(Bikecentennial Camps): Richard 
Troy, State Department of Parks 
and Recreation, P.O. Box 2390, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95811. 


Multiple use of a watershed in 
the San Francisco Bay Area pro- 
vides 27,000 acres of lands with 
55 miles of trail for public hiking, 
riding, and limited bicycling. Set 
aside more than 50 years ago to 
collect and protect the quality of 
water supply, the East Bay Munici- 
pal Utility District lands now provide 
public recreation under controlled 
conditions. 

Users must sign a guest register 
in case of emergency; carry per- 
mits; use trails between sunrise and 
one hour before sunset; close trail 
gates to keep in livestock grazing 
the watershed under special leases; 
use only designated restroom facil- 
ities; and carry litter to staging 
areas for proper disposal. 

The land area also is the site of 
special educational programs for 
use by groups such as Boy Scouts 
and school classes, and special 
studies with specific approval by 
project. 

Contact: Public Information, East 
Bay Municipal Utility District, P.O. 
Box 24055, Oakland, Calif. 94623. 


Revelation Trail in Prairie Creek 
Redwoods State Park on Califor- 
nia’s north coast is an interpretive 
nature trail especially designed to 
accommodate blind visitors along 


with the sighted. The 1,400-foot- 
long trail has 17 stopping points 
where special information is given 
regarding the immediate environ- 
ment. A rope and wood-rail guide 
system enables blind visitors to fol- 
low the entire trail with no other 
assistance. Braille text instructs 
them how to follow the trail and 
provides information on trees, 
shrubs, vines, and points of inter- 
est along the way. Cost of the trail 
was a little more than $2,000. 

Contact: District 1, California De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation, 


3431 Fort Avenue, Eureka, Calif. 
95501. 


A Transcontinental-Ecosystem 
Hiking Trail is a long-time dream 
of naturalist John Olmsted of 
Sausalito, Calif. His belief is that 
thoughtful and grateful Americans 
can mend two centuries of resource 
abuse by preserving a hallway of 
living landscape, incredibly thin, 
but indeed a mural of America from 
coast to coast. 

The work has begun with pur- 
chases in California's Mendocino 
coastal staircase and the Sierra 
foothills. The final land purchase of 
the first mile of a planned 5-mile 
trail for the handicapped in the 
Sierra foothills took place in Sep- 
tember 1976. The first mile cost 
$16,000 which was raised privately 
through two organizations Olmsted 
established, the Institute for Man in 
Nature and Sequoia Challenge. 
The last $800 came from students 
in Larkspur who also donated a 
similar amount for completing pur- 
chases in the Mendocino coastal 
Staircase. Youngsters from other 
California high schools have con- 
tributed labor for trail clearing. 
Completing land purchases for the 
5-mile trail will require an esti- 
mated $500,000. 

Contact: John Olmsted, 2300 
Bridgeway, Sausalito, Calif. 94965. 


Colorado 

During the past 23 months, the 
city of Denver, Colo., has worked 
on an ambitious program to restore 
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the South Platte River through the 
heart of the metropolitan area. The 
effort, directed by the Platte River 
Development Committee which is a 
special Mayor's task force charged 
with revitalizing the Platte Valley, 
was initiated with the proposed de- 
velopment of 10-mile Greenway 
Corridor. Ultimately to encompass 
some 726 acres of river-oriented 
open space, the area _ includes 
parks, picnic areas, boating facili- 
ties, and other areas all linked by 
a 10-mile system of hiking and 
biking trails. 

Closely related is an urban study 
which is part of a series being con- 
ducted nationwide by the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers to deter- 
mine recreation potentials asso- 
ciated with flood plains. The 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation is 
assisting the Corps in the Denver 
Urban Study. 

Contact: Platte River Development 
Committee, 1445 Cleveland Place, 
Denver, Colo. 80202. 


Connecticut 

Connecticut has a network of 
over 500 miles of Blue Blazed Hik- 
ing Trails which have been devel- 
oped through the efforts of the 
Connecticut Forest and Park Asso- 
ciation, Inc. The association, with 
the volunteer help of its members 
and the owners and administrators 
of both private and public lands, 
began to develop this system in 
1929. 

Trails section chairmen are re- 
sponsible for trails maintenance 
and are assisted by individuals and 
youth groups. An_ Association 
Trails Committee coordinates the 
program. The association estimates 
some 3,000 volunteer hours were 
spent maintaining trails during 
1975. 

In addition, the association pub- 
lishes the Connecticut Walk Book 
now in its 11th (Bicentennial) edi- 
tion. This is a complete guide to 
the trail system and contains maps 
of trail locations. 

Further, the association through- 
out its 80-year history has pro- 
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moted the establishment of State 
Parks and Forests. A recent Bi- 
centennial Edition of its Connecti- 
cut Outdoor Recreation Guide pro- 
vides public information on these 
areas. 

Contact: The Connecticut Forest 
and Park Association, Inc., P.O. 
Box 389, East Hartford, Conn. 
06108. 


Illinois 

Several new trails in Illinois’ State 
Parks have been completed as 
part of the Department of Conser- 
vation’s “Trails in Illinois” program. 
This entails the rehabilitation of 
existing trails on departmental 
property and the construction of 
new ones, enlistment of public sup- 
port for creating trails on private 
lands, and opening private trails to 
public use. The program also has 
been responsible for compilation of 
the State’s first comprehensive 
guide on public and private trails. 
Work on 12 new trails was included 
in the department’s 1976 program. 
Contact: Illinois Department of 
Conservation, 602 State Office 
Building, Springfield, Ill. 62706, on 
this and the following three actions. 


The State’s Department of Con- 
servation has acquired an unused 
5-mile railroad right-of-way through 
Fort Massac State Park for use as 
a hiking and biking trail. The 100 


Denver's Platte River now includes a 
Greenway Corridor with 10 miles of 
hiking and biking trails. 


to 180-foot-wide right-of-way for- 
merly was owned by the Illinois 
Central Gulf Railroad. Bisecting the 
park, the acquisition now permits 
free movement of recreationists be- 
tween the northern and southern 
park segments. 


Twenty-three modern day “Long 
Knives” recently trekked 150 miles 
along the route of George Rogers 
Clark's 1778 campaign in Illinois 
against the British and their Indian 
allies. Sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Conservation, the  re- 
creation also included authenti- 
cally styled clothing of buckskin 
and homespun, muzzle-loading 
firearms, and other equipment of 
the period. Clark's route led the 
men to the village of Kaskaskia 
where he rang a small bell in the 
village church the night of July 4, 
1778, claiming the Illinois country 
for the United States of America. 
In 1976, the bell also rang for the 
23 Americans who reenacted the 
march. 


Goose Lake Prairie Nature Pre- 
serve is a starting point for guided 
tours along prairie trails in Illinois. 
This 2,350-acre site lying along the 
Illinois River includes several plots 





George Rogers Clark’s 1778 campaign 
against British and Indian foes received 
commemoration in 1976 by 23 modern 
“Long Knives” who hiked the route. 


of virgin sod containing native 
prairie plants. 


Illinois’ Department of Transpor- 
tation has recently constructed 13 
miles of bikeway along the Great 
River Road, running along the Mis- 
sissippi River between Alton and 
Grafton, Ill. The bikeway, costing 
over $400,000, was built under the 
lilinois Bikeway Act of 1973. Cost 
per mile was $31,463. 

Soon after enactment of the 
legislation, a local group known as 
Piasa Bike Trails, Inc., organized in 
Alton, Ill., to seek creation of the 
trail. In the spring of 1975, the or- 
ganization convinced transportation 
Officials to close the two east-bound 


lanes to auto traffic for one day. 
More than 3,000 cyclists rode the 
section of the Great River Road on 


June 8, 1975, to show their sup- 
port for the bikeway. 


Contact: Illinois Department of 
Transportation, 2300 S. Dirksen 
Parkway, Springfield, Ill. 62764. 


The Cook County Forest Pre- 
serve District has recently con- 
structed a new 2¥2-mile bike trail 
to become part of a proposed 18- 
mile scenic, traffic-free Thorn Creek 
Bicycle Trailway. The District now 
has approximately 32 miles of bike 
trails. 

Contact: Cook County Forest Pre- 
serve District 536 North Harlem 
Avenue, River Forest, III. 60305. 


Indiana 

Two new outdoor recreation fa- 
cilities recently dedicated in Indiana 
are a 1,500-acre nature preserve 


Cook County Forest Preserve District 
is developing Thorn Creek Bicycle 
Trailway by segments. 


inside Dunes State Park and 9.2- 
mile Calumet Trail. The new pre- 
serve is the largest in the State's 
expanding system of nature pre- 
serves. The Dunes State Park na- 
tural area geologically dates back 
12,000 years to the close of the 
Ice Age. It includes dry, exposed 
foredunes and interior “blowouts,” 
and is a special area where north- 
ern and southern plants meet or 
reach the limits of their ranges. 
Calumet Trail, which became a 
National Recreation Trail in May 
1976, extends from Dunes Acres to 
the western edge of Michigan City 
along Lake Michigan, partly follow- 
ing a Northern Indiana _ Public 
Service Company right-of-way. It is 
the beginning of a planned state- 
wide system of bicycling trails. 
These will use rail and utility rights- 
of-way and sections of State and 
county roads. 
Contact: Indiana Department of Na- 
tural Resources, 608 State Office 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 46204, 
on this and the next action. 





“One for the Trail’ is not liquid 
refreshment before the hike. It is 
Indiana’s program of volunteer con- 
struction, repair, and clearing of 
trails. The work has been: done by 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, girls’ 
clubs, and groups of hikers, camp- 
ers, and horseback riders. 

In addition to the satisfaction of 
enhancing recreation opportunities, 
the volunteers receive a ‘‘One for 
the Trail” patch. A ‘rocker’ patch 
goes to those giving at least 10 
hours of service. 

The Northeastern Indiana Re- 

gional Coordinating Council re- 
cently completed a Regional Bike- 
way Plan for the four counties in 
its jurisdiction. The plan will guide 
the area's local governments in 
development of local bikeways. An 
interconnecting regional bikeway 
system will include 360 miles of 
bikeways. Areas of potential de- 
velopment include low-volume 
road, floodplains, and abandoned 
railroad rights-of-way. 
Contact: Northeastern Indiana Re- 
gional Coordinating Council, Room 
640, City-County Building, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 46802. 


Kansas 


The Kansas Trails Council is 
actively promoting trail efforts for 
hiking, biking, and canoeing. 
Through a volunteer program, 8 
miles of hiking trails have been 
established at Perry Lake, a U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers project 
at Topeka, Kans. 

Contact: Kansas Trails Council, 
Box 3162, Shawnee Mission, Kans. 
66203. 


Kentucky 

Opening ceremonies for a 67- 
mile segment of the Jenny Wiley 
Trail were recently held at South 
Portsmouth, Ky., the trail’s northern 
terminus on the Ohio River. When 
completed in 1977, the trail will 
stretch approximately 200 miles 
through six eastern Kentucky 
counties. 

A grant of $150,000 by the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission to 
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FIVCO Area Development District 
in August 1975 made construction 
of the trail possible. The Jenny 
Wiley Trail follows the route of 
Jenny Sellards Wiley, who was 
captured by Indians in 1789, 
escaped after several months, and 
followed the ridge to freedom. She 
later settled with her husband near 
the present Jenny Wiley State Re- 
sort Park. 

Contact: FIVCO Area Development 
District, P.O. Box 636, Catlettsburg, 
Ky. 41129. 


The Kentucky Department of 

Parks recently published “Kentucky 
Trails,” a guide to backpacking, day 
hiking, and equestrian trails in the 
State. The guide is a result of rec- 
ommendations by contributors to 
the 1975 Kentucky Comprehensive 
Trails Plan. It is the first compre- 
hensive guide published by the 
State. 
Contact: Trails Coordinator, Ken- 
tucky Department of Parks, 1108 
Capital Plaza Tower, Frankfort, Ky. 
40601. 


Louisiana 


On July 4, 1976, Rolland B. 
Handley, Regional Director of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s 
South Central Regional Office, ded- 
icated the Red River Trail in 
Shreveport, La. The trail was desig- 
nated as a National Recreation 
Trail in June 1976. As an integral 
part of the new Clyde Fant Park- 
way, Red River Trail originates 
downtown, traversing 5 miles of 
Red River course. The trail is open 
to the public free of charge. More 
than 200,000 residents living in the 
immediate area have access to its 
hiking and biking opportunities. 
Contact: Mel McGaha, Director of 
Parks and Recreation, 200 Snow, 
Shreveport, La. 71101. 


Michigan 

Michigan, the Great Lake State, 
has a system of some 38 State 
Forest Trails and Pathways. In ad- 
dition, 10 State Parks include 
extensive trails. A  cross-State 


The University of Michigan-Dearborn 
Braille Trail enables the blind to listen 
to tape recorded natural history while 
touching foliage along the way. 


Shore to Shore Riding-Hiking Trail 
stretches from the Lake Michigan 
Shore on the west to Lake Huron 
on the east. Parts of this trail 
parallel two of the country’s most 
beautiful rivers, the Boardman and 
the Au Sable. 

Contact: Michael D. Moore, Forest 
Recreation Supervisor, Department 
of Natural Resources, Stevens T. 
Mason Building, Box 30028, Lans- 
ing, Mich. 48909. 


Whispering Pines Pathway, a 


quarter-mile braille trail is now 
available at Michigan’s Hartwick 
Pine State Park after 2 years of 
planning and development. The 
trail is the brain child of Larry Beau- 
regard, past president of the Lewis- 
ton Lions Club; Barb Flink, teacher 
of the visually handicapped; and 
Wendell Hoover and David Dilts of 
the Michigan Department of Na- 
tural Resources. 

Contact: Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources, as listed above. 





Volunteers helped construct a new 
backpacking trail at Missouri's Lake 
of the Ozarks State Park. 


The University of Michigan- 
Dearborn’s Braille Trail introduces 
blind persons to the subtle attrac- 
tions of nature. The trail is 300 
yards long and includes 12 infor- 
mation posts set every 70 feet. 
Orin Gelderloos, an associate pro- 
fessor of experimental biology and 
director of natural areas at the 
Dearborn campus, and his students 
planned the trail in 1975. Environ- 
mental student Peter Westcott con- 
structed the trail along a route first 
laid out by a former student, Carl 
Smith. 
Contact: 


University of Michigan- 
Dearborn, 4901 Evergreen, Dear- 
born, Mich. 48128. 


Missouri 


A Missouri State Trails System 
Plan presented to Governor Chris- 
topher S. Bond in February 1976, 
showed great demand for hiking 
trails of less than a day’s length. 
In 1975, the State offered about 
1,500 miles of hiking trails, or half 
those needed. 

From September 1975 to Sep- 
tember 1976, the Missouri Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources con- 


structed close to 100 miles of 
hiking, equestrian and backpacking 
trails in eight State Parks. An 
Economic Development Adminis- 
tration grant paid salaries of trail 
construction crews who _ supple- 
mented the efforts of park workers 
and volunteer labor. 

The first backpacking _ trail 
opened last spring in Trail of Tears 
State Park. It is a 10-mile trail 
known as Peewah Trail, and in- 
cludes two primitive camping 
areas. 

The Department also is seeking 
legislation to implement a State 
Trails System. The plan predicts 
that by 1990, needs will be 1,882 
miles of hiking trail, 1,346 miles of 
backpacking trail, and 3,463 miles 
of equestrian trail. 

Contact: Missouri Department of 
Natural Resources, P.O. Box 176, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65101. 


New Mexico 

On July 29, 1976, the bicenten- 
nial anniversary of the “journey of 
discovery,”’ 12 riders left Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., to retrace the route taken 
by two priests along the Domin- 
guez-Escalante Trail. Ceremonies 
commemorating the event were at- 
tended by New Mexico's Governor 
Jerry Apodaca and other digni- 
taries. The trail is one of eight 
added this fall to the study cate- 
gory under the National Trails 
System Act. A Dominguez-Esca- 
lante Executive Committee has 
plans to mark the trail in several 
locations throughout the Four 
Corners States of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, and Colorado. 
Contact: Dr. Melvin T. Smith, Di- 
rector, Division of State History, 
603 E. South Temple, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 84100. 


North Carolina 

Dr. Doris Hammett, Chairwoman 
of the North Carolina Trails Com- 
mittee, recently announced that the 
Fourth National Trails Symposium 
will be held at Lake Junaluska, 
N.C., September 8-10, 1977. 


Lake Junaluska is located in the 
heart of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. It offers conference partici- 
pants accommodations within easy 
reach of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, the Appalachian 
Trail, the Cherokee Indian Reserva- 
tion, and Pisgah National Forest. 

The biennial symposium will be 
sponsored by the National Trails 
Council, the North Carolina Trails 
Committee, the State Department 
of Natural and Economic Re- 
sources, and Haywood County. 

W. S. Nemec, Chairman of the 
National Trails Council, has out- 
lined a tentative program empha- 
sizing the development of strate- 
gies to obtain state trails legislation 
and funding. A variety of other trail 
topics will address the needs and 
interests of all trail users. 
Contact: Dr. Doris Hammett, North 
Carolina Trails Committee, P.O. 
Box 27687, Raleigh, N.C. 27611. 


North Dakota 

Horseback and hiking trails in 
North Dakota's Little Missouri Bay 
State Park have names like Tra- 
vois, TX, Indian, and Eagles Nest. 
Some 75 miles of these marked 
trails traverse the rugged Little 
Missouri Badlands, considered to 
be one of the mot beautiful portions 
of the State. 

Much of the 6,000-acre park is 

managed as a primitive area along 
the backwaters of Lake Sakakawea 
and the Little Missouri River. A 
developed area on the upper 
plateau acts as a gateway to hik- 
ing, backpacking, and horseback 
riding adventure. For those desiring 
a horseback experience but having 
no horse, Thorris Sandvick, a local 
rancher adjacent to the park, pro- 
vides horse rentals or guided horse- 
back trips. 
Contact: North Dakota Park Serv- 
ice, Route 2, Box 139, Mandan, N. 
Dak. 58554, or Superintendent, 
Lake Sakakawea State Park, Box 
832, Riverdale, N. Dak. 58565. 


Ohio 
A $100,000 grant from the Ohio 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
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Comission has enabled the Ohio 
Department of Natural Resources 
to open a 40-mile trail on the tow- 
path of the Miami and Erie Canal 
between Delphos and Lake Loramie 
State Park in west-central Ohio. 
The new facility has been desig- 
nated as the Miami and Erie Trail. 
Built as a Bicentennial project, 
the trail is designated primarily for 
hiking, although biking is possible 
on portions of it. The trail also 
connects with an 8-mile bridle path. 
The waterfilled portion of the main 
canal and a feeder canal can be 
used by canoeists and anglers. 
This is the first State trail dedi- 
cated since the Ohio Trails Act 
gave the Director, Department of 
Natural Resources, responsibility 
for planning and administering a 
State system of nonmotorized trails. 
The Bicentennial grant for the 
Miami and Erie Trail went to the 
city of St. Marys which supervised 
trail construction. The Department 
of Natural Resources will maintain 
the trail and enforce laws and regu- 
lations along the route. Assisting 
the State is the Buckeye Trail As- 
sociation, designated by the Gen- 
eral Assembly as Ohio's official 
trails organization. The Miami and 
Erie Trail has been made a part of 
the 900-mile Buckeye Trail that al- 
most encircles the State. 
Contact: Ohio Department of Na- 
tural Resources, Fountain Square, 
Columbus, Ohio 43224. 


Oregon 

The State recently dedicated a 
64-mile section of the Oregon Coast 
Trail, beginning at the Columbia 
River South Jetty and ending at the 
north edge of Tillamook Bay. The 
trail features open beaches, dunes, 
estuaries, headlands up to 1,700- 
feet above sea level, old growth 
rain forest, and a ferry across the 
mouth of Nehalem Bay. 

The Coast Trail, which eventually 
will stretch to the California line, 
is one of the three major north- 
south trails in the developing 
Oregon Recreation Trails System. 
Others are the nearly completed 
Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail 
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A hiker pauses at the Columbia River 
South Jetty, the start of the Oregon 
Coast Trail. 


and the proposed Desert Trail. 
Contact: Jack Remington, Recrea- 
tion Trails Coordinator, State Parks 
and Recreation Branch, 525 Trade 
Street, S.E., Salem, Oreg. 97310. 


Oregon has six designated Na- 
tional Recreation Trails. These are 
Tillamook Head Trail in Ecola State 
Park, a 6-mile foot trail on the 
Pacific coast; the Wildwood Trail, 
a 14-mile foot trail in the city of 
Portland’s Forest Park; the Willa- 


mette River Trail of which the 
Eugene Section is a .97-mile foot, 
bicycle, and wheelchair trail in 
Skinner Butte Park; the Willamette 
River Trail Extension at Eugene 
of .87 miles; the 3.4-mile Bear 
Creek Bikeway and Nature Trail at 
Medford, Oreg.; and the .75-mile 
Link River Trail constructed by 
Pacific Power and Light Company, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 


Volunteers at Eugene, Oreg., carefully 
laid trailway at Spencer Butte. 


reation, Northwest Region, as listed 
inside the front cover. 


Officials at Spencer Butte Park 
in Eugene, Oreg., recently called 
on volunteer assistance to remedy 
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a bad situation. Spencer Butte, 
acquired as a city park in 1938, has 
suffered the wear and tear of years 
of heavy visitation. Trails in the 
park needed repair and improve- 
ment, but only $12,000 was avail- 
able for the work. The mayor kicked 
off a campaign to draw help from 
the community. Over 43 organiza- 
tions were contacted, and speakers 
visited more than 30 school 
Classes, meetings, and gatherings 
to explain the need. 

The city used available money 
to acquire tools and construction 
materials. Volunteers turned out in 
large numbers, but supervision 
was harder to come by than willing 
workers. A group named the 
Hoedads helped out by organizing 
a large-scale work party during one 
mid-summer weekend. Members of 
the city council visited the area to 
support the project. Nearly 10,000 
hours of volunteer work have gone 
into the park renovation. Officials 
estimate that more than half of the 
trail work has been done with the 
most critical areas completed. 

More important than the feet of 
trail completed or the tons of rock 
moved up the steep mountain, is 
the assurance that the people of 
Eugene care about their open 
space enough to put time and 
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Pennsylvania's Department of Environ- 
mental Resources built shelters at 


selected sites along its new Laurel 
Ridge State Trail. 


muscle into the project. The spirit 
behind the project will keep the 
trail moving toward completion, 
and insure that Spencer Butte con- 
tinues to be the “community’s 
mountain.”’ 

Contact: Carol Baker, Information 
Coordinator, Parks and Recreation 
Department, 858 Pearl Street, 4th 
Floor, City Hall 2, Eugene, Oreg. 
97401. 


The city of Portland’s parks have 
had a booming trail building year. 
CETA crews and others financed by 
the Economic Development Admin- 
istration built 9 miles of trails in 
steep wooded areas and repaired 
23 miles in the city’s 4,200-acre 
Forest Park which includes Hoyt 
Arboretum. This gives Forest Park 
35 miles of trails. 

In southwest Portland's Himes 
Park, CETA crews built a 1-mile 
trail to connect a popular boulevard 
high in Portland’s west hills with the 
Willamette River waterfront. For the 
first time, pedestrians have access 


from the heights to the waterfront 
and Willamette Park. 

Across the river in southeast 
Portland, Economic Development 
Administration crews built a 3- 
mile trail which gives pedestrian 
access to 160-acre Oaks Bottom’s 
natural marshland. The local Audu- 
bon Society chapter donated more 
than $3,000 worth of materials. 
Boy Scouts and _ neighborhood 
groups also pitched in with cleanup 
on Saturdays. 

Contact: Gail Meredith, Bureau of 
Parks and Recreation, City Hall, 
Portland, Oreg. 97204. 


Land and Water Conservation 

Fund assistance has been used for 
three trail projects in Oregon. These 
are the Eastmoreland Bikeway Proj- 
ect in Portland, a 4,200-foot cycle 
path bordering Eastmoreland Golf 
course; Beaverton Bikeway, a 3.6- 
mile loop through a portion of 
Beaverton, Oreg.; and Fort Stevens 
Park Bike Trail, 3.5-miles of cycle 
trail in an existing 3,670-acre State 
Park in Clatsop County, Oreg. The 
total investment in these trails is 
$330,000, one-half of it from the 
Land and Water Fund. 
Contact: David G. Talbot, Oregon 
State Parks Superintendent, 525 
Trade Street, S.E., Salem, Oreg. 
97310. 


Pennsylvania 

The Keystone State 
crossed with trails. 

There are trails for hiking, horse- 
back riding, skiing, snowshoeing, 
and snowmobiling developed by the 
Department of Environmental Re- 
sources’ Bureaus of Forestry and 
State Parks. 

Many other trails have been 
established by other State agencies 
and private organizations, such as 
snowmobile groups for exclusive 
membership uses. 

There are nearly 30 designated 
hiking trails through the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, not includ- 
ing many miles of unmarked trails 
in State Forests and nature trails at 
each of its State Parks. 


is criss- 





The most notable of the State 
hiking trails is in Laurel Ridge State 
Park which lies in southwestern 
Pennsylvania. Laurel Ridge has 
been designated for backpacking, 
overnight camping, and during the 
winter months, cross country ski- 
ing and snowshoeing. 

When completed, Laurel Ridge 
will provide 70 miles of hiking trails 
with shelter areas spaced 8 to 10 
miles apart. These will range from 
the Ohiopyle State Park northward 
through Fayette, Somerset, West- 
moreland, Indiana, and Cambria 
Counties, ending at Conemaugh 
Gorge, near Johnstown. 

Another recent addition to the 
trail system is the Golden Eagle 
Trail, an 8.6-mile loop trail con- 
structed by the Bureau of Forestry 
in Lycoming County. This trail trav- 
erses State Forest and State Game 
Lands. 

In the Forbes State Forest in 
Westmoreland County is the new 
Grove Run Trail where an interpre- 
tive trail guide emphasizes recrea- 
tion and esthetics, timber, water- 
shed, and wildlife management. 

Currently under development is 
Quehanna Trail in Cameron and 
Clearfield Counties. This is a loop 
trail located in part in Quehanna 
Wild Area. When completed, it will 
provide hikers and backpackers 
with an additional 75 miles of trail. 

Other major Pennsylvania hiking 
trails include: 

The Appalachian Trail which en- 
ters the State southeast of Waynes- 
boro, crossing the Susquehanna 
River at Clarks Ferry and following 
Blue Mountain ridge to the Dela- 
ware Water Gap and into New 
Jersey. 

Another ideal primitive trail for 
backpacking is the 55-mile Mid- 
State Trail in south-central Penn- 
sylvania. 

Horseshoe Trail leaves the Appa- 
lachian Trail near Dehart Dam in 
Dauphin County and leads south- 
east to Valley Forge State Park. 

The 85-mile Susquehannock Hik- 
ing Trail is a loop trail which ex- 
tends from U.S. Route 6 near Den- 
ton Hill State Park in Potter County 
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southward into Clinton County. 

Black Forest Trail, a 40-mile 
loop trail west of Pine Creek, ties 
into the Susquehannock Trail near 
Slate Run. 

Pennsylvania State Parks have 

nature trails and those suitable for 
handicapped visitors. In addition, 
the State has established approxi- 
mately 2,500 miles of snowmobile 
trails on State Forest and State Park 
lands. This does not include nearly 
200 miles of snowmobile trail in 
Allegheny National Forest, well over 
400 miles established by the Game 
Commission on Pennsylvania Game 
Lands, and other trails established 
by municipalities and snowmobile 
organizations. 
Contact: Robert G. Miller, Office of 
Public Information, Department of 
Environmental Resources, Evangel- 
ical Press Building, Box 1467, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 17120. 


Texas 

In San Antonio, Tex., National 
Recreation Trail application pro- 
cedures have been completed for 
the San Antonio Bikeway. This 8- 
mile trail runs from just outside the 
central business district through 
Mission Parkway, connects several 
city parks, and provides a foot/cycle 
path to several historic Spanish mis- 
sions. Currently serving about 
17,000 users per year, the San An- 
tonio Bikeway helps to meet the 
city’s needs for trails. 


McLane Creek Nature Trail lies in 41 
wooded acres opened recently by the 
Washington State Department of 
Natural Resources near Olympia, Wash. 


Contact: Ronald R. Darner, Direc- 
tor, Department of Recreation, P.O. 
Box 9066, San Antonio, Tex. 78285. 


The city of Austin’s Town Lake 
Walk and Bikeway winds almost 19 
miles through Town Lake Park. This 
is the initial segment of a planned 
25-mile trail system to connect sev- 
eral parks, the downtown area, and 
the University of Texas. A 9.75-mile 
portion became a National Recrea- 
tion Trail in November 1975. The 
trail resulted from efforts by a Citi- 
zens Committee for a More Beauti- 
ful Town Lake which raised $1.6 
million for the park’s construction. 
For these efforts, the Committee 
has received the Department of the 
Interior’s Outdoor Recreation 
Achievement Award, accepted by 
Lady Bird Johnson from the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation’s Regional 
Director Rolland B. Handley. 
Contact: Jack Robinson, Director, 
Parks and Recreation, P.O. Box 
1088, Austin, Tex. 78767. 


Washington 

The State Department of Natural 
Resources manages. 31.4 miles of 
hiker trails, and 49.8 miles of horse 
trails for a total of 81.2 miles. In 





Spongy peat forms the base for the 
Bellevue, Wash., Nature Trail being 
surfaced by the Bellevue Youth Corps. 


addition, the Department manages 
93 miles of all-terrain vehicle trails, 


and 76 miles of snowmobile trails. 
Contact: Terry Patton, Chief Plan- 
ner, Recreation Division, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Olym- 
* pia, Wash. 98504. 


The Burke-Gilman Trail in Seat- 
tle-King County, Wash., is reclaim- 
ing abandoned railroad right-of- 
way through an urban area. This 
pedestrian-bicycle trail follows 
abandoned Burlington Northern 
Railroad along the west side of 
Lake Washington about 10 miles to 
Gas Works Park on the shores of 
Lake Union. 

The park is being built through 
the cooperation of the county, the 
city, and the University of Washing- 
ton. Eventually, Burke-Gilman Trail 
will be part of a trail system en- 
abling cyclists to start near down- 
town Seattle and ride 20 to 30 miles 
to King County’s Marymoor Park. 
Contact: Bob Zickes, Department of 
Planning and Community Develop- 
ment, W-226 King County Court- 
house, Seattle, Wash., 98104, or 
Lauren Kirby, Seatte Park and Rec- 
reation Department, Seatte Munici- 
pal Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 


The city of Bellevue, Wash., has 
a number of trails within its park 
system. Bellevue Nature Park, a por- 
tion of Mercer Slough, has a unique 
3-mile trail which floats. Located on 
a deep peat deposit, the trail takes 
walkers over small bridges and cat- 
walks, through jungle-like vegeta- 
tion, and into openings with split-log 
benches. This trail was constructed 
entirely by youth groups, formerly 
the Youth Development and Con- 
servation Corps, but now known as 
the Bellevue Youth Corps. After 
placing a 2-layer mat of brush 
cleared from the trail, then about 
4 inches of sandy loam, the trail 
is surfaced with 2 inches of wood 
chips. Foot traffic and moisture 
from the peat create a resilient, 
serviceable walkway. 
Contact: Siegfried Semrau, Belle- 
vue Parks Department, P.O. Box 
1768, Bellevue, Wash. 98009. 


The Seattle, Wash., area has 
three designated National Recrea- 
tion Trails. These are the Discovery 
Park Loop Trail, a 2.8-mile path in 
the city’s Discovery Park, a former 
Federal surplus property known as 
Fort Lawton; the Lake Washington 
Bicycle Path, running 2.5 miles 
through Seward Park along the 
shores of Lake Washington; and 
Montlake Cut Waterside Trail, run- 
ning 1,200 feet along the Lake 
Washington Ship Canal. The latter 
trail was built by the Seattle District 
of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, assisted by the Seattle Gar- 
den Club. 

Fred Cleator Interpretive Trail is 

another Washington State National 
Recreation Trail constructed by the 
State Park System. The 1.3-mile 
trail lies along the old Naches Trail 
in Federation Forest State Park 
about 45 miles from Seattle and 35 
miles from Tacoma. 
Contact: Charles H. Odegaard, Di- 
rector, Washington State Parks and 
Recreation Commission, P.O. Box 
1128, Olympia, Wash. 98501. 


Wisconsin 
The Kenosha County Parks Com- 
mission in cooperation with Wis- 


consin Electric Power Company, 
recently opened a 4¥%2-mile section 
of bicycle, hiking, and ski-touring 
trail. Located on former rail right- 
of-way now owned by the power 
company, the trail links up with a 
Racine County bike trail similarly 
located on power company right- 
of-way. Bikers now can ride from 
Kenosha to Racine on an 8-foot- 
wide limestone surfaced trail. The 
County Parks Commission plans to 
develop an additional 3% miles of 
trail on other right-of-way from 
Kenosha south to the Wisconsin- 
Illinois State line in 1977. 

Contact: Kenosha County Park 
Commission, 761 Green Bay Road, 
Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 


Snowmobile Programs 

Snowmobile trail development 
has increased dramatically in the 
snowbelt states during recent years. 
Reports from the International 
Snowmobile Industry Association, 
Regional Offices of the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, and State offi- 
cials provided the following infor- 
mation: 

California transfers a portion of 
snowmobile gas taxes to a recrea- 
tional trail program. Because of the 
relatively small number of snow- 
mobilers, the available funds are 
small. The State does assist clubs 
with trail signing. 

Colorado’s snowmobile law was 
revised in 1976, with the Parks and 
Outdoor Recreation Division acquir- 
ing new responsibility for snowmo- 
bile programs. Registration fees go 
into the Parks Motorized Recrea- 
tional Trails Fund. 

Idaho law makes portions of 
snowmobile registration fees and 
gas taxes available for trail and fa- 
cility development and mainte- 
nance. Eighty percent of registra- 
tion receipts are retained by 
counties. 

Illinois focuses funds from snow- 
mobile registrations on year-round 
trail corridor acquisitions. Grants- 
in-aid will soon be available to 
local governments, including park 
authorities. 
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lowa's Recreation Commission 
administers a Snowmobile Registra- 
tion Fund with a portion used for 
snowmobile trail facilities. Moneys 
are allocated to county conserva- 
tion boards for trail grooming equip- 
ment, signs, and gate crossings. 
Also, some 21 projects have been 
funded for approximately $204,000. 

Maine funds its snowmobile trail 
program from registration fees and 
one-half of 1 percent of unrefunded 
State gasoline receipts. Trail fund 
expenditures have been small, but 
recent policy changes may result in 
acceleration of trail construction, 
land leasing, and contracted trail 
grooming. 

Massachusetts has no_ formal 
trail program. Moneys designated 
for trail and facility development ac- 
cumulated for many years, and 
were recently transferred to the 
State’s operating budget because 
of severe financial need. 


Michigan has a system of some 
2,400 miles of marked and main- 


tained trails, virtually all on State 
and Federal lands. Recently, the 
Department of Natural Resources 


has “beefed-up” its snowmobile 
trail maintenance program in the 
Upper Peninsula. The goal is to pro- 
vide long distance trails connecting 
cities. A regional snowmobile trail 
system has been planned by the 
Department’s Forestry Division with 
participation of clubs and other in- 
terested organizations. 


Minnesota’s Department of Nat- 
ural Resources annually provides 
grants to counties to build and 
maintain snowmobile trails. Funds 
come from registrations, gas taxes 
on snowmobile fuel, and a portion 
of State tax on cigarettes. A state- 
wide trail network has been de- 
signed totaling 9,500 miles. Some 
3,000 miles consist of State Corri- 
dor Trails or those on State-owned 
lands. The remainder are county 
trails, with State reimbursement for 
65 percent of all costs. The Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources reports 
that some $570,000 of State funds 
have been allocated for the snow- 
mobile trail grants-in-aid program. 
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New Hampshire uses 45 percent 
of all snowmobile registration fees 
to build and maintain snowmobile 
trails. Also, 1975 amendments to 
the State’s snowmobile law estab- 
lished a grants-in-aid program, with 
clubs and political subdivisions 
eligible to receive grants. The 
State’s goal is 900 miles of marked 
and maintained snowmobile trails. 

New York designates selected 
trails within the State Forest Re- 
serve, and State Reforestation and 
Wildlife Management areas as open 
to snowmobile use. Some counties 
and municipalities have ambitious 
trail programs. 


Pennsylvania has an- extensive 
snowmobile trail system based 
principally on State Forests. State 
registration receipts of approxi- 
mately $250,000 per year are used 
for supervising registrations, snow- 
mobile operator training programs, 
and law enforcement. 


South Dakota focuses its snow- 
mobile trail program on a private 
land leasing program. Large farm 
and woodland tracts are leased in 
consultation with interested snow- 
mobile clubs. 

Utah has completed a massive 
inventory of existing and potential 
snowmobiling opportunities. Re- 
sults of the study will help to de- 
termine priorities for trail and use 
area programs. The State encour- 
ages Federal, State, and local 
agencies to refrain from closing 
public land to responsible recrea- 
tional vehicle use. 

Vermont earmarks 40 percent of 
all snowmobile registration receipts 
for trail development and mainte- 
nance. Recent legislation made 10 
percent of these fees available to 
over 200 member clubs of the Ver- 
mont Association of Snow Travelers 
in a 50 percent grant-in-aid pro- 
gram for development and mainte- 
nance of snowmobile trails on pri- 
vate land. These funds will be used 
to augment 6,000 miles of club 
trails now on private lands in the 
State. The other 30 percent of 
registration fees are used by the 
Department of Forests, Parks and 


Recreation to maintain and groom 
over 200 miles of snowmobile trails 
in four major State Forests. 

Washington uses registration fees 
and snowmobile gas taxes for 
snowmobile trails and use areas. 
Emphasis has been upon trailhead 
maintenance and facility construc- 
tion. The State also has a $5 Winter 
Parking Permit for users of parking 
lots plowed using snowmobile 
funds. 

Wisconsin provides 100 percent 
financing for snowmobile trail con- 
struction and maintenance. Grants 
must go to counties, but they work 
closely with organized clubs. 
County applications have been sub- 
mitted for snowmobile trails that 
would cost at least $3 million. The 
State has a goal of a 13,000-mile 
trail system. 

Wyoming has completed a mas- 

sive inventory of snowmobiling 
trails and use areas. This identifies 
53 significant trailheads and 73 
trails. Registration of snowmobiles 
increased 229 percent from 1970- 
75. Registration fees in the State 
are divided equally by the collect- 
ing county and the Wyoming Rec- 
reation Commission. 
Contact: The International Snow- 
mobile Industry Association, Suite 
850 South, 1800 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036, can pro- 
vide a list of snowmobiling organi- 
zations and knowledgeable program 
Officials in each of the listed States. 
Also, the reader is invited to contact 
appropriate Regional Offices of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation as 
listed inside the front cover. 





The Federal 


Recreation 
Scene 


Department of Agriculture 


Agricultural Research Service 

The U.S. National Arboretum in 
Washington, D.C., maintains Fern 
Valley Nature Trail, a 2/5-mile 
walking path that features plants 
native to the Northeastern United 
States. The Agricultural Research 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture administers the Na- 
tional Arboretum. 
Contact: Robert M. Nelson, Public 
Information Officer, Argicultural Re- 
search Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
20250. 


U.S. Forest Service 

Across America participants in 
the Youth Conservation Corps have 
accomplished needed conservation 
work on public lands. This national 
program was created by Congres- 
sional action in August 1970 as a 
3-year pilot program. It is carried 
out by land management agencies 
such as the National Park Service, 
U.S. Forest Service, and State and 
local agencies. 

Enrollees learn about a cross- 
section of ecological concepts dur- 
ing activities like tree planting, trail 
construction, writing environmental 
analyses, or backpacking trips. 

A good example is the 8-week 
residential camp housed under 
Army surplus tents in the Skyko- 
mish Ranger District of Mt. Baker- 
Snoqualmie National Forest. It is 
operated by the Bellevue, Wash., 
School District with Federal fund- 
ing. 

Pat O’Hara, formerly Director of 
the camp, says, “At our camp a 
great deal of emphasis has been 
put on trail construction and recon- 
struction tor several reasons. First 
of all, this type of work is badly 
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Congressman Lloyd Meeds and U.S. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson visited 
Youth Conservation Corps campers in 
July 1976 in Mt. Baker-Snoqualmie 
National Forest. 


needed on National Forest lands. 
Existing trails have deteriorated be- 
cause of lack of maintenance funds, 
and new trails are needed to meet 
the growing outdoor recreational 
demands. The Youth Conservation 
Corps enrollees have always indi- 
cated that they enjoy the trail work 
best; consequently, the quality and 
quantity of work accomplished re- 
flects this attitude. Environmental 
education is more stimulating when 
on a trail surrounded by the natural 
environment. 

“Some of our trail work has been 
long term from one season to an- 
other. Some has been completed in 
one season. The clientele served 
by our trails range from the casual 
campground visitor to the wilder- 
ness-seeking backpacker and horse 
packer. 

“Much of the work requires 
building bridges from natural ma- 
terials such as cedar and Douglas 
fir. Installation of culverts and 
waterbars helps alleviate drainage 
problems that are so prevalent on 
the western slopes of the Cascade 
Mountains. Techniques such as the 
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Programmed recreation for YCC par- 
ticipants on the Skykomish Ranger 
District in Washington State provides 
environmental education with meaning. 


boardwalk-type ‘puncheon’ con- 
struction and ‘turnpiking’ are the 
most commonly used,” he says. 


Long and short-term trail projects 
accomplished by the Skykomish 
YCC program include: 

Long range (more than one season 
to complete): 





Design and Construction 
Troublesome Creek Interpre- 
tive Nature Trail 
Deception Creek Nature Trail 

Reconstruction 
North Fork Skykomish Trail — 
4 miles 
Pass Creek Trail — 1 mile 
Meado Creek Trail—1 mile 


Short Range (less than one season 
to complete): 
Heavy Maintenance 
Pacific Crest Trail— 1.5 miles 
West Fork Foss River Trail 
(Alpine Lake Wilderness) — .5 
mile 
Light Maintenance 
Many trails in the Skykomish 
Ranger District 


At today’s wages, who digs 
ditches, builds bridges, or plants 
trees for $7.43 per day? O'Hara says 
each year several thousand young 
people apply in February and March 
for the few hundred YCC positions 
in Washington State alone! The pay 
may seem meager but is overshad- 
lasting 


owed by the profits of 
friendships, the feeling of accom- 


plishment, exceptional 
opportunities, plus 
and other benefits. 
Contact: Pat O’Hara, State of Wash- 
ington’s Cispus Environmental Cen- 
ter, 2332 Cispus Road, Randle, 
Wash. 98337. 


recreation 
room, board, 


The Huron and Manistee Na- 
tional Forests in Northern Michigan 
administer approximately 460 miles 
of snowmobile trails, usually 
through cooperative agreements 
with private clubs, township, county 
and state agencies. The majority of 
these trails are in Manistee National 
Forest. 

Both forests offer ski-touring 
trails but they are of less magnitude 
than snowmobile trails because 
ski-touring demand has just recently 
begun to rise. Twenty miles are 
available in two areas on the Manis- 
tee; the Huron offers 18 miles of 
cross country ski trails. 

Reid Lake Foot Travel Area is 
what its name implies—a_ foot 
travel area. Hiking, backpacking, 
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ski-touring and snowshoeing are 
encouraged uses. Reid Lake Foot 
Travel Area, established in 1976, 
was the first area to be so desig- 
nated on the Huron and Manistee. 
Others are planned. The 6 miles 
of trails, plus camping spots and 
handmade docks on Reid Lake, 
were built primarily by Youth Con- 
servation Corps enrollees during 
two summers. The area has 2,400 
acres for exploring, but only the 
hiking/ski trail is marked. Old fire 
and logging roads run through the 
area offering the skilled foot trav- 
eller a challenge. 


The Michigan Shore to Shore 
Riding and Hiking Trail, established 
in 1964 between Lakes Michigan 
and Huron, crosses National Forest 
Land in some areas. Conflicts 
among users increased in recent 
years so that sections of the Shore 
to Shore Trail were relocated, 
closed to motorized vehicles, and 
signed as a foot trail. Because the 
trail traverses State, Federal, and 
private lands, a total non-motorized 
trail across the State is not feasible. 
Many horsemen, hikers, and back- 
packers used the trail since its re- 
location and the ban of motorized 
travel; the Forest Supervisor ex- 
pects an increase in total use. 


Contact: Susan M. White, Forest 
Landscape Architect, Huron-Manis- 
tee National Forests, USDA, 421 
South Mitchell Street, Cadillac, 
Mich. 49601. 


Seven California National Forests 
have developed trails in coopera- 
tion with the California Department 
of Parks and Recreation using mon- 
eys available in the State’s Off- 
Highway Vehicle Fund. Leaflets 
co-produced by the two Federal 
and State agencies cover snowmo- 
bile trails on the Klamath, Inyo, 
Plumas, Tahoe, Sierra, Modoc, and 
Stanislaus National Forests. 
Contact: James H. Shiro, Acting 
Director Recreation Staff, California 
National Forests, USDA, 630 San- 
some Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
94111. 


Allegheny National Forest near 
Warren, Pa., last winter designated 
approximately 170 miles of trails 
for snowmobile use. In addition, 24 
miles of previously developed snow- 
mobile trails were kept open in the 
Marienville area. These arrange- 
ments were the result of coopera- 
tive planning efforts by National 
Forest officials and snowmobile 
club representatives. Snowmobile 
uses on Allegheny National Forest 
lands, roads, and trails were sub- 
ject to all provisions of Pennsyl- 
vania's Snowmobile Act and other 
State or Federal regulations as 
posted. 

Contact: Forest Supervisor, Alle- 
gheny National Forest, P.O. Box 
847, Warren, Pa. 16365. 


Soil Conservation Service 


Recreation trails are an essential 
factor in most outdoor recreation 
areas, and SCS has identified sev- 
eral kinds of trails which often come 
under heavy use by recreationists. 
Many hiking trails, bridle trails, and 
bicycle trails double in winter for 
downhill and cross-country skiing, 
snowmobiling, sledding, and to- 
bogganing. 

On conservation trails, natural 
setting around impoundments plus 
demonstration plots, plantings, and 
exhibits are of great value in telling 
the story of the wise use of natural 
resources, including wildlife. The 
conservation trail may be a geology 
trail, brook trail, water's edge trail, 
timber trail, soil trail, marsh trail, or 
historical trail. 

Items to be considered in esti- 
mating trail needs and costs include 
clearing, thinning and pruning, base 
preparation, surfacing, guardrails, 
culverts, bridges, grass seeding, 
and other plantings. 

During the last fiscal year, SCS 
assisted in the construction of 378 
miles of recreation trails and walk- 
way. 

In the 148,500-acre Cyprus Black 
Bayou Watershed Project, near 
Benton, La., SCS helped develop 
a recreation area. This has 100 
acres reserved for an outdoor class- 





room and nature study, including 
1 mile of trails designed exclusively 
for the handicapped. Special piers 
and ramps also have been built over 
the water enabling handicapped 
users to enjoy firsthand nature 
study. 

The Crow Wing Canoe Trail, run- 

ning along 70 miles of the Crow 
Wing River in Wadena County, 
Minn., receives 90,000 annual rec- 
reation user days. SCS provided 
technical assistance to WesMin Re- 
source Conservation and Develop- 
ment Area in planning and carrying 
out erosion control work at the 
canoe landing sites. Additional help 
has come from the Minnesota De- 
partment of Natural Resources, and 
strict local zoning has kept the 
area's natural setting. The Crow 
Wing and other recreation trai!s in 
the WesMin RC&D area attract sub- 
stantial income for canoe, riding, 
camping, and other recreation out- 
fitters in the area. 
Contact: George McGrath, Soil Con- 
servation Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
20250. 


Great Lakes Basin Commission 
The extensive studies carried out 
by the Great Lakes Basin Commis- 


sion and reported in 1975 are 


Canoeists glide along the Crow Wing 
Canoe Trail in Wadena County, Minn. 


somewhat typical of a number of 
regional or interstate studies. The 
Recreation Appendix of those re- 
ports projected that annual require- 
ments for hiking days of activity 
would grow from 3.9 million days 
in 1970 to 14.3 days by 2020; na- 
ture trail requirements from 9.4 
million days in 1970 to 21.7 during 
the same period; bicycling from 
60.7 million days to 134.7 million; 
horseback riding from 8.3 million 
days to 22.2 million days; and walk- 
ing for pleasure from 75.5 million 
days in 1970 to 185.9 million days 
in the year 2020. 

Annual trail requirement pro- 
jections were that hiking needs 
would increase from 4,870 miles to 
17,570; nature trails from 440 to 
1,040; bicycling from 8,920 miles to 
19,660; and horseback riding trails 
from 2,190 miles to 5,810 miles be- 
tween 1970 and 2020. 

The Recreation report states that 
there is almost unlimited potential 
for additional trails in the Great 
Lakes Region. “The concept of 
bringing parks to the people has 
opened the door to hiking, bicyc- 
ling, horseback riding, and nature 


study trails in and between cities. 
Resources available for non-urban 
hiking trails and snowmobile and 
other off-the-highway vehicle trails, 
especially in the northern portion 
of the Region, have only begun to 
be developed,” it states. 

States included in these studies 
were Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin. 

Comparable in their evaluation of 
trail opportunities were the South- 
eastern New England Study and the 
Long Island Sound Regional Study, 
both reported in earlier issues of 
“Outdoor Recreation Action.” 
Contact: Great Lakes Basin Com- 
mission, 3475 Plymouth Road, P.O. 
Box 999, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106. 


Department of the Interior 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

Some 375 National Wildlife Ref- 
uges administered by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service offer many 
wildlife viewing areas and_ short 
trails open to the public. A number 
of the study trails and the Pacific 
Crest National Scenic Trail in the 
National Trails System cross or are 
within 30 to 50 miles of National 
Wildlife Refuges. Involved are the 
Continental Divide, Lewis and 
Clark, Mormon Battalion, Mormon, 
North Country, Natchez Trace, Chis- 
holm, Shawnee, Western, Oregon, 
Potomac Heritage, and Santa Fe 
Trails. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service 

upon request provides several aids 
to those interested in the National 
Wildlife Refuge System. These in- 
clude a “1976 Refuge Managers’ 
Address List,” a ‘1975 Directory of 
National Wildlife Refuges,” and a 
checklist of ‘National Wildlife 
Refuge Publications.” 
Contact: Division of Wildlife Ref- 
uges, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240. 


National Park Service 


In the national parks, the use of 
trails is a major facet of ‘‘interpre- 
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tation,”’ that special form of educa- 
tion through which visitors learn 
significant facts about park areas — 
geological origin, ancient inhabi- 
tants, plant and animal life, and 
history. 

Interpretation was introduced to 
the parks in 1920 by Stephen T. 
Mather, the first director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, after he saw 
naturalists at Lake Tahoe laying 
out trails and giving nature talks, a 
concept imported from Switzerland. 

An instant success, interpretation 
for decades has been an indispens- 
able park activity involving not only 
a variety of conducted tours but ex- 
hibits, films, recorded talks, litera- 
ture and self-guiding trails. 

In 1975, visitors took more than 
27 million interpretive walks in the 
288 areas of the National Park Sys- 
tem. About a fourth of these were 
conducted, while three-fourths were 
taken on self-guiding trails and 
walkways. 

For many self-guiding tours, the 
hiker may buy or borrow a booklet 


or leaflet which contains descrip- 
tions keyed to numbered positions 
on the route, or explains various 
features. Other walks have descrip- 
tive signs along the way. 

A booklet is available on the 
Redwood Creek Nature Trail in 


Muir Woods National Monument 
north of San Francisco. Among 
other things, it describes the char- 
acter of the remarkably tall and 
long-lived coast redwoods, the sea- 
sonal rise and fall of the creek, the 
burls (large protuberances some 
trees develop) and the ferns and 
other plants that are part of the 
damp, cool redwood forest. 

Visitors to Gettysburg National 
Military Park, Pa., may obtain “This 
Hallowed Ground,” a guide to a 
1-hour walking tour of a portion of 
the field where thousands died in a 
decisive action of the Civil War. The 
walk includes the headquarters of 
the victorious general, George 
Meade, an artillery exhibit, and the 
scene of Pickett’s Charge, consid- 
ered the climax of the battle. 

First built as a fur trading post, 
Fort Laramie figured prominently in 
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covered wagon migrations and 
bloody Indian campaigns. Today a 
national historic site in Wyoming, 
Fort Laramie offers a walking tour 
of some ruins and several restored 
buildings. These include a _ post 
trader's store, the enlisted men’s 
public saloon and pool room, and 
“Old Bedlam’ — bachelor officers’ 
quarters and the hub of the fort’s 
activity. 

Visitors may explore the natural 
environment of an area inhabited 
by pre-Columbian Indians on the 
Pictograph Point Trail in Mesa Verde 
National Park, Colo. Pinyon and 
juniper trees, ‘‘mormon tea,’’ serv- 
iceberries, and hedgehog cactus 
are some of the plants to see. A 
principal trail feature is a group of 
petroglyphs (designs incised in 
rock) which some Indians today be- 
lieve symbolize migrations of an- 
cient native peoples. 


Pinnacles National Monument in 
west-central California contains 
remnants of an ancient volcano 
carved into jagged spires by rain, 
wind, heat and frost. A geology 
hike that takes about 2% hours 
passes outcrops of the varied rock 
types created over some 23 million 
years of geologic activity. 
Cape Cod National 
Mass., 


Seashore, 
embraces several natural 


Washington's North Cascades Moun- 
tains trails tie into the Pacific Crest 
Trail. 


areas that can be explored by trail. 
The Atlantic White Cedar Swamp 
Trail, for example, leads the visitor 
through a number of biotic com- 
munities, some of them home to 
moles, raccoons, foxes, owls, and 
many song birds. 

In all, about four-fifths of the 288 
areas of the National Park System 
offer one or more interpretive walks. 
On them, visitors learn some of 
nature’s fascinating secrets, or re- 
new acquaintance with the Nation’s 
history by visiting sites where it 
was made. 

Contact: National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 20240. 


Assateague Canoe Trail. The 
Superintendent of Assateague Is- 
land National Seashore recently 
announced the opening of a canoe 
trail along the bay side of Assa- 
teague Island. Each year nearly 2 
million visitors come to this island 
on Maryland’s lower eastern shore. 
Most visitors stay on the ocean side 





President Ford signs the 1976 Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Amend- 
ments while well-wishers observe. 
Secretary of the Interior Thomas 
Kleppe stands to the left of the table. 


of the island for swimming, surf 
fishing, camping, and hiking along 
the beach; however, a few bird 
watchers, shell fishing enthusiasts, 
and other explorers have always 
visited and enioyed the salt marsh 
coves on the bay side. 

Two years ago, National Park 
Service naturalists began conduct- 
ing canoe trips on the Island's bay 
side as part of the summer interpre- 
tive program. The popularity of 
canoeing auickly increased when 
canoeists learned that the salt- 
marsh mosquito, fierce on land, was 
not found on Chincoteague Bay 
during the daytime. Since the initial 
program succeeded, the park staff 
worked last winter to prepare three 
camp sites for the exclusive use of 
canoeists. They prepared brochures 
depicting the canoe trail that links 
the campsites. To maximize the 
number of visitors to the limited 
sites, the National Park Service lim- 
its canoe camper stays in the back- 
country to 3 nights. 

Contact: National Park Service, 143 


South Third Street, 
Pa. 19106. 


Philadelphia, 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


The new Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act signed Sep- 
tember 28, 1976, by President Ford 
could make available more than 
$10.8 billion in State and Federal 
outdoor recreation and _ historic 
preservation monies over the years 
from 1978 through 1989. 

The legislation, which benefits 
every State and Territory, author- 
izes more than $10.3 billion for a 
trebled Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund. This provides money to 
states for the planning, acquisition 
and development of land and fa- 
cilities for outdoor recreation, and 
for Federal land managing agencies 
which purchase park, refuge, forest, 
and national resource lands. 

Another provision of the act 
could increase fourfold to a total of 
$500 million the funds going to 
States and communities for historic 
preservation. 

The Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund, a matching grant pro- 
gram administered at the Federal 
level by the Interior Department's 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, is 
expanded from the present $300 
million a year in increments to $900 


A Land and Water Conservation Fund 
grant helped to develop the Jones 
Beach, N.Y., Bikeway, and many 
others. 


million a year by 1980. Funds are 
available through 1989. 

Besides providing money for 
State and local recreational land 
purchases, the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund is used to acquire 
property for certain Federal agen- 
cies which provide public recrea- 
tional facilities. It is the primary 
source of land acquisition money for 
the National Park Service and is 
also used by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Forest Service, and other 
Federal land managing agencies. 

In addition, the President's ac- 

tion renews the Historic Preserva- 
tion Act of 1966 and authorizes 
expenditures of $500 million under 
it by 1981. The 1966 Act has re- 
sulted in the expansion of the 
National Register of Historic Places, 
Federal historic preservation grants, 
and new procedures for safeguard- 
ing historic landmarks. The Interior 
Department's National Park Service 
administers the Federal historic 
preservation programs. 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D.C. 20240 on 
this and the following actions. 


Appalachian Trail Grant. Interior 
Secretary Thomas S. Kleppe re- 
cently announced approval by the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation of a 
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$233,250 Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund grant to the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania to 
acquire 282 acres along the Appa- 
lachian Trail. 

Three critical areas along the 
Trail, in Northampton and Monroe 
Counties, will be acquired. The 
Federal grant will be matched. by 
the State for a total recreation in- 
vestment of $466,500. 

The Federal matching assistance 
comes from the Contingency Re- 
serve Fund of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, which the Sec- 
retary can apportion each year for 
projects that meet a crucial need, 
provide outstanding recreation op- 
portunities, or preserve unique or 
unusual resources for outdoor rec- 
reation. 

Last March Secretary Kleppe set 
aside $1 million from the Contin- 
gency Fund for States along the 
Appalachian Trail. Acquisition of 
lands to complete the Appalachian 
Trail has lagged since its incep- 
tion, and Secretary Kleppe’s action 
was designed to rekindle enthusi- 
asm among the Trail States. 


Natchez Trace Trail Meetings 
Held. A series of three public meet- 
ings recently explained the pro- 
visions of the National Trails Sys- 
tem Act (Public Law 90-543) and, 
more specifically, the findings to 
date of the Natchez Trace Trail 
Study. Three sites were selected 
for these meetings in view of the 
450-mile length of the study cor- 
ridor. This geographic spread en- 
abled greater participation. The 
meeting dates and locations were 
August 30, Nashville, Tenn., Au- 
gust 31, Florence, Ala., and Sep- 
tember 1, Jackson, Miss. 

The three public meetings had 
several things in common: (1) Each 
meeting drew strong support for a 
national scenic trail adjacent to 
Natchez Trace Parkway and/or 
nearby scenic and historical areas; 
(2) each meeting, although varying 
in attendance, was very active with 
many questions asked; (3) there 
was no objection to the establish- 
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Different Trails for 
Hares and Snails 


or 
The Myth of the 
Multiple-Use Trail 


It is not often recognized that 
trails are psychologically con- 
sumed by their users, which is 
demonstrated by the disdain 
most trail users have for retrac- 
ing their route. In addition to this 
psychological consumption, there 
is a physical consumption which 
results from the damage done 
by trail users to the trail and its 
environs. It must be recognized 
that the physical deterioration of 
a trail will in turn reduce the psy- 
chologically determined carrying 
capacity. 

Once the concept of trail con- 
sumption is accepted, it becomes 
logical to investigate the rates 
of consumption associated with 
selected trail activities. It is 
postulated that the human mind 
is capable of receiving a set 
quantity of stimuli within a given 
period of time. An alert individ- 
ual is using his or her senses at 
their natural limit, dividing at- 
tention between sight, sound, 
smell, and touch. In order for 
additional information to be as- 
similated, existing stimuli must 
be ignored. This is most impor- 
tant when the rate of movement 
along the trail is considered. 
Obviously, the faster a user 
moves along a trail, the longer 
that trail must be in order to 
keep him occupied for a net 
period of time. Even more im- 
portant, the total mental stimuli 
received cannot increase de- 
spite an increased rate of speed. 

As user speed increases, it 
becomes increasingly likely, and 
finally necessary, that some form 


ment of a trail or trail system; and 
(4) each meeting brought extremely 
strong support for the development 
of some type of bicycle trail. 
Proponents of a bike trail were 
outspoken; more time was spent at 


of vehicle be employed. Bicycle, 
motorcycle, snowmobile, 4- 
wheel-drive vehicle, each require 
the trail user’s attention to dif- 
fering degrees. Also, they are a 
source of stimuli to the user. 
This stimulus can be in the form 
of sound, touch, sight, and even 
smell. Since these stimuli can- 
not be added in the user’s mind 
to those of the trail, they must 
displace them. The less noisy 
and enclosed the vehicle is, the 
less the displacement of the 
natural stimuli. Also to be con- 
sidered is the stimulative effect 
of the sensation of speed. The 
more this is sought and realized, 
the fewer natural stimuli can be 
received. There is no qualitative 
judgement made here. 

The use of vehicles on trails, 
or the pursuit of speed for its 
own sake, are valid recreational 
activities. However, given the 
acute shortage of recreation 
lands, the most efficient use of 
these lands is needed. This 
means that the different needs 
of trail users should be consid- 
ered each time a trail is de- 
signed and constructed. Often, 
some of the more obvious of the 
following common sense con- 
clusions are considered but 
others are not. 

1. Users of nature trails travel 
at the slowest pace of all. 
They are primarily concerned 
with the natural — stimuli 
around them. Even the trail 
itself is of little concern to 
them as long as it does not 
intrude unduly upon. their 
perception of the natural en- 
vironment. A nature trail user 
will frequently take an hour 
to “consume” a quarter mile 
trail. For this reason, nature 
trails can, and should be, 


each meeting discussing this than 
anything else. Much of the subse- 
quent correspondence received in 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s 
Southeast Region involved develop- 
ment of a bicycle trail in the 





short and circuitous. They are 
therefore the most “‘econom- 
ical” type of trail to construct, 
in terms of land needed to 
accommodate them. 

Users of hiking trails are 
traveling from point to point. 
They are goal-oriented. This 
colors their perceptions and 
tends to block out some of 
the trailside stimuli around 
them. Hikers are usually at- 
tempting to challenge their 
own physical abilities as well 
as any perceived difficulties 
of the trail. If they are to meet 
their own self-imposed dis- 
tance requirements, they are 
unable to observe trailside 
phenomena closely. 


Since the primary concern 
should be to provide a sense 
of movement through a nat- 
ural setting, trails designed 
for hikers should emphasize 
short term goals. This is done 
by providing views up the 
trail to unusual rock forma- 
tions, large trees, waterfalls, 
etc. In this way the hiker’s 
interest is maintained. Insofar 
as possible, long straight trails 
with long uninterrupted views 
should be avoided. Hikers 
confronted with trails of this 
type are frustrated by the 
lack of a sense of progress 
in their race with themselves. 
Multiple use of hiking trails is 
extremely disconcerting to 
hikers because their goal is 
cheapened if it can be 
reached comparatively ef- 
fortlessly by motorcycle, 
horse, etc. 

Bicyclists, like hunters, are 
goal-oriented. They, too, de- 
sire point to point trails. They 
travel at greater speeds than 


Natchez Trace corridor. 

The alternative trail routes stud- 
ied closely follow the original trace 
as well as the Natchez Trace Park- 
way, now administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service. The study team 


the hikers and, therefore, can 
absorb even less of the trail- 
side stimuli. The bicycle’ it- 
self and the sensation of 
movement provide a great 
proportion of the stimuli re- 
ceived. The trail surface be- 
comes much more important, 
if it can blot out desired sen- 
sations and replace them 
with unpleasant ones. Level, 
smooth, relatively straight 
paths are the goal. This 
is why abandoned railroad 
rights-of-way make fine bike 
trails and poor hiking trails. 
The greater speed of the 
bikers make the long straight 
vistas inherent in railroad 
rights-of-way tolerable. 

Motorcyclists and snowmo- 
bilers are overwhelmingly 
concerned with the stimuli 
from their machines. The rate 
at which they move makes 
it impossible to identify 
leaves, insects, etc., and 
especially because of their 
exhausts, the sounds of the 
natural area. The trail be- 
comes little more than a 
backdrop to their activity. It 
is necessary, however, that 
this backdrop be sufficiently 
wild to provide a sense of 
exploration. This is difficult 
to achieve since tire and 
tread marks persist for 
months or even years. This 
is why these trail users are 
often not content to ride their 
machines on loop tracks or 
trails. Trails designed for 
their use should channel this 
desire to “conquer” nature 
by emphasizing the difficulty 
of the existing terrain. Steep 
hills, decreasing radius turns, 
mud holes, narrow passages 
between obstacles and brush 


members included the National 
Park Service, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Forest Service, Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation and repre- 
sentatives of each of three States 
through which the trace passes. 


pile barricades are examples 
of challenges to these trail 
users. Machines should be 
confined to the trail proper 
by judicious use of terrain, 
vegetation, hidden barriers, 
and posted legal notices at 
the trail head. This will mini- 
mize user impact on the trail 
area and help maintain the 
desired natural background. 


One of the first rules of plan- 
ning is the separation of incom- 
patible uses. Limited access 
highways do not serve the same 
function as shopping district 
streets. They are designed ac- 
cordingly. The differences in user 
speed and purpose are recog- 
nized and have a profound effect 
upon road design. 

It is popular to consider the 

“professional” input to be over 
once a trail right-of-way has 
been secured. Trail construction 
is often left to volunteers. Trail 
design is then the result of a 
series of on-site decisions. It is 
time to realize that people expect 
trails to provide an esthetic ex- 
perience. What constitutes an 
esthetic experience depends to 
a great extent upon the attitudes 
and expectations of the trail 
user. However, these attitudes 
and expectations are inherently 
related to the way the trail user 
travels the trail. It is time for 
professional recreation plan- 
ners to consider the implications 
of the differing needs of trail 
users and to follow through on 
trail design until these needs 
have been satisfied. 
Contact: Gerard Bentryn, North- 
east Region, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, as listed inside the 
front cover. 


Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, Southeast Regional Office, 
as listed inside the front cover. 


Bikeway Demonstration. When 
BOR’s South Central Regional Of- 
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fice became aware of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation's Bikeway 
Demonstration Program, over 100 
communities within the region re- 
' ceived information on the program's 
potentials for bikeway development. 
In addition, SCRO offered the Re- 
gional Administrator of the Federal 
Highway Administration assistance 
in reviewing the bikeway proposals. 

During the week of August 23-27, 
1976, a member of the BOR re- 
gional staff evaluated 39 project 
proposals. A bikeway evaluation 
form, developed by a regional task 
force, expedited and provided con- 
sistency in rating the proposals. In 
addition, the assistance provided 
an excellent opportunity to promote 
and encourage interagency co- 
operation. 

As a result, 10 proposals were 
selected for further review by the 
Federal Highway Administration for 
funding through the Bicycle Dem- 
onstration Program. 

Contact: Dave Shonk, Bureau of 


Outdoor Recreation, South Central 
Regional Office, as listed inside the 
front cover, on this and the next 
action. 


Trails on Pollution Projects. The 
Bureau’s South Central Region has 
been coordinating with the Dallas 
Regional Office of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency to encourage 
public recreation on pollution con- 
trol projects. The projects are 
sponsored through the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency in the 201 
Grant Program under the authority 
of P.L. 92-500 in an effort to clean 
up waters of the United States by 
1983. 

Letters went to project sponsors 
to encourage construction of rec- 
reation facilities along with waste- 
water projects. In addition, a bro- 
chure has been developed on the 
potential of these projects for 
recreation purposes. Presently, the 
Dallas office of EPA and SCRO are 
working on a memorandum of 
understanding for the promotion 
and implementation of recreational 
aspects of pollution control projects. 
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Fairmount Park Trail. The Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania re- 
cently received a $313,000 Land 
and Water Conservation Fund grant 
to help Philadelphia improve and 
extend a 16¥%2-mile bicycle trail 
system in Fairmount Park. 

The city will construct 1¥%2-miles 
of new, hard-surfaced trail in the 
lower Wissahickon Valley and im- 
prove portions of 15 miles of ex- 
isting bike paths in the Wissahickon 
Valley and along the Schuylkill 


Parcours—A Special 
Kind of Trail 

Take a 1 ¥2-to-2-mile trail. Add 
approximately 20 exercise sta- 
tions along its length, and you 
have a “parcours.”’ Born in 
Switzerland and being adopted 
in the United States, “parcours”’ 
trails lend themselves to urban 
areas where outdoor recreation 
land is scarce. By combining 
jogging with physical fitness sta- 
tions, “parcours” trails serve a 
wider public and can have great 
positive impact on America’s 
health. 

Zebco Division of the Bruns- 
wick Corporation developed the 
first American ‘‘parcours” near 
Tulsa, Okla. Subsequently, Zebco 
donated ten sets of physical 
fitness trail signs, general con- 
struction plans, apparatus spe- 
cifications, and information bro- 
chures for ten trails around the 
Nation. The Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation assisted Zebco in 
selecting the ten recipients. 
These included the Seattle, 
Wash., Atlanta, Ga., and St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Park and Rec- 
reation Departments; the com- 
munities of Compton, Calif., In- 
dian Hills, Ohio, Hutchinson, 
Kans., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Norman, Okla.; Kincheloe Air 
Force Base in Mich.; and the 
Boy Scouts of America head- 
quarters in Brunswick, N.J. 
Contact: James Grasso, BOR 
Lake Central Regional Office, as 
listed inside the front cover. 


River. The new section will link two 
National Recreation Trails, the Wis- 
sahickon Trail and the Fairmount 
Park Bike Path. 

Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, Northeast Regional Office, 
as listed inside the front cover. 


Legacy of Parks. The Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation recently con- 
veyed 32 acres of surplus Federal 
land at Sachuest Point to Middle- 
town, R.I., for development as a 
public park. The site, valued at 
$150,000, went to the town at no 
cost. It will provide passive recre- 
ation space, biking, picnicking, and 
hiking. 

In another transfer, Albert C. 
Zapanta, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Management, on Sep- 
tember 15, 1976, presented 49.49 
acres of surplus Federal property 
to Los Angeles, Calif., Mayor Tom 
Bradley. This former Navy property, 
known as Palos Verdes Public 
Quarters Area, is located in the 
San Pedro area of Los Angeles. 
Contact: On the Rhode Island prop- 
erty, Northeast Regional Office, 
and the Los Angeles _ property, 
Pacific Southwest Regional Office, 
of the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, as listed inside the front cover. 


Bureau of Reclamation 


A growing network of modern 
cycle paths along Bureau of 
Reclamation canals is making bike 
trips safer and more enjoyable. 

The California Aqueduct Bikeway 
is a 20-foot-wide, 444-mile asphalt 
strip being constructed by the State 
of California along the banks of the 
California Aqueduct. One 67-mile 
stretch beginning at Bethany Res- 
ervoir near Tracy, Calif., and termi- 
nating at San Luis Reservoir near 
Los Banos, is complete and open 
to the public. This became a Na- 
tional Recreation Trail in March 
1974. A 30-mile southern section 
now rolls through the sprawling 
Antelope Valley Desert. 

Bicyclists also enjoy the Papago 
Bicycle Loop in Arizona. This path 
is a multiagency endeavor of the 





Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Salt River 
Project, Maricopa County, and the 
cities of Phoenix and Scottsdale, 
Ariz. It winds along two canals and 
through city streets in a_ highly 
urbanized area. 

A new 13-mile bike trail circles 
Henry Hagg Lake, a half-hour drive 
from metropolitan Portland, Oreg. 

The projects also include racing 
activities such as those at Wahluke 
slope-Saddle Mountain at Reclama- 
tion’s Columbia Basin Project. 

The Summer 1976 issue of 
Reclamation Era, the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s Water Review Quar- 
terly, includes an extensive article 
on ‘Adventure Trails,” by Mike 
Misner, an Outdoor Recreation 
Planner with the Bureau in Boise, 
Idaho. 

Contact: Jean Kujawa, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


Trails at TVA’s Land Between 
The Lakes. Land Between The 
Lakes, TVA’s 170,000-Acre public 
outdoor recreation area in western 
Kentucky and Tennessee, boasts 
more than 125 miles of developed 
trails ranging from national recrea- 
tion trails to trails specifically de- 
signed for the handicapped. 

The Fort Henry Hiking Trails sys- 
tem is a 26-mile series of inter- 
connecting loops which closely fol- 
low the route taken by General U.S. 
Grant on his march to capture Fort 
Donelson during the Civil War. The 
trail, which became a National Rec- 
reation Trail in October 1976, is 
designed so hikers can plan an 
hour hike or an overnight back- 
packing trip. 

The North-South Trail consists of 
more than 60 miles of trails tracing 
old logging roads and fire access 
lanes, meandering through valleys 
steeped in history of illicit moon- 
shine production and skirting along- 
side quaint streams and old home- 
steads. The complex consists of 
three major interconnecting sec- 
tions. The upper portion of the trail, 


located in the northern sector of 
Land Between The Lakes begins at 
the new visitor center and is 
oriented toward waterviews along 
Kentucky Lake. The trail connects 
near Golden Pond with the second 
section and heads south toward the 
buffalo range, the former site of 
Model, Tenn., an area noted for its 
past history of moonshining. The 
third sector of the 60-mile trail runs 
from the south information station 
to the buffalo range and empha- 
sizes resource management. 

Land Between The Lakes’ family 
campgrounds and group camps 
include several miles of trails. At 
Piney Campground, located on 
Kentucky Lake in the extreme south- 
ern portion of the area, bikers or 
hikers can traverse a 4¥2-mile 
paved and graveled loop trail. 


For mini-bike enthusiasts, there 
is also a Ya-mile series of loops 
in the campground. Songbird Walk, 
a Y2-mile loop trail at Piney Camp- 
ground, is designed for visitors 
to observe wildlife — particularly 
songbirds — and is a demonstra- 
tion of wildlife management prac- 
tices which can be duplicated in 
backyards. 

The Hillman Heritage Trail, lo- 
cated at Hillman Ferry Campground 
in the northern portion of Land Be- 
tween The Lakes, was one of 72 
designated National Recreation 
Trails in 1975 and named a Ken- 
tucky Heritage Trail in 1974. This 
10-mile series of loops and cross- 
overs was built in conjunction with 
the Kentucky Lake Chapter of the 
National Campers and Hikers As- 
sociation. 

At Rushing Creek Campground, 
straddling the Kentucky-Tennessee 
line midway in Land Between The 
Lakes, campers have the opportu- 
nity to hike the Interstate Trail, a 
series of loops which criss-cross 
Kentucky-Tennessee state __lines, 
and the Cedar Bluff Trail which pro- 
vides a panoramic view of Kentucky 
Lake from one of the many bluffs 
in the area. 

The Pawpaw Path, a 1,500 feet 
paved trail at Brandon Spring 


Group Camp, has been designed as 
a handicapped trail and serves as 
a teaching demonstration in how 
trail design can be accomplished . 
effectively. There are also 7 miles 
of additional trails which sweep 
around Bards Lake, a sub-impound- 
ment of Lake Barkley. 

Camp Energy, a group camp 
designed for tent campers on 
Energy Lake in the northern sector 
of the public demonstration, pro- 
vides hikers more than 6 miles of 
shoreline trails. 

Horseback riders who enjoy rid- 
ing and returning to camp before 
embarking on another ride will find 
the ‘‘daisy chain” trails at Wrang- 
lers Camp, located near Lick Creek 
on Lake Barkley, suited to their 
needs. Here, riders have more than 
15 miles of looped trails from 
which to choose. 

Over 2,500 acres have been des- 
ignated at Turkey Creek Off-Road 
Vehicle area near Golden Pond for 
off-road vehicle enthusiasts. Riders 
are free to venture previously des- 
ignated trails or take off on their 
own and match their experience 
level with differing topography. 

A 5,000-acre tract in the northern 
portion of Land Between The 
Lakes — the Environmental Educa- 
tion Center — offers hikers the op- 
portunity to see resource manage- 
ment practices along 1¥2-mile Trail 
of These Hills. Waterfowl and other 
wildlife can be glimpsed along 
Hematite or Honker trails. The 
handicapped will find the Long 
Creek Trail, a 1/5-mile paved loop, 
especially designed to meet their 
needs. 

In addition to the developed 
trail, backpackers can hike any of 
the more than 400 miles of back 
country roads or the 300 miles of 
shoreline. 

Contact: Recreation Services, TVA, 
Land Between The Lakes, Golden 
Pond, Ky. 42231. 


River Bluff Trail Dedicated As 
National Recreation Trail. TVA’s 
River Bluff Trail on the Norris Dam 
Reservation near Knoxville, Tenn., 
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has been designated as a National 
Recreation Trail, the third TVA trail 
to be included in the National Trails 
System. 

The continuous 3-mile loop trail 
above the scenic Clinch River fea- 
tures a 100-year-old pine planta- 
tion, a hardwood forest, massive 
limestone bluff, wildflowers, and 
ferns. Originally constructed in the 
1930's by CCC crews, the trail was 
reopened by TVA nine years ago 
and is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar among hikers and bird watchers. 

The River Bluff Trail lies within 

one of 17 “Small Wild Areas,” 
which TVA has set aside across the 
Tennessee Valley Region. The 
1,600 acres of land preserved under 
this program are assured of minimal 
development that will help protect 
the scenic beauty of naturally 
unique or aesthetically pleasing 
areas for environmental education, 
hiking, and nature study. 
Contact: Dr. Thomas H. Ripley, Di- 
rector, Division of Forestry, Fish- 
eries, and ‘Wildlife Development, 
Tennessee Valley Forestry Build- 
ing, Norris, Tenn. 37828, on this 
and the next action. 


New Trail in Middle Tennessee. 
A new 15-mile backpacking trail has 
been developed in Grundy and 
Marion Counties in middle Tennes- 
see, some 40 miles west of Chat- 
tanooga, jointly by TVA and the 
Tennessee Department of Con- 
servation. 

Fiery Gizzard Trail, constructed 
by the State, begins at Grundy State 
Forest within the spectacular Big 
Fiery Gizzard Gorge and ends at 
the TVA Foster Falls Public Use 
Area. A primitive campground in 
the Small Wild Area is planned by 
TVA. 

The trail, opened this fall, lies 
on Federal, State, and privately 
owned lands and represents a good 
example of public-private coopera- 
tion in trails development. 


Department of Transportation 


Federal Highway Administration 
A total of 495 bikeway projects 
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The new Bikeway Demonstration Pro- 
gram has drawn project proposals 
from all 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 


were proposed by State and local 
governments under a special Bike- 
way Demonstration Program. Estab- 
lished under provisions of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Amendments of 
1974, the special demonstration 
program provided $6 million to 
construct bikeways for commuting 
and recreation in urban areas. 
Funding is 80 percent Federal and 
20 percent State or local. 

Located in all 50 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, 
the projects involve 3,966 miles of 
bike paths and associated facilities. 
Estimated Federal-State-local costs 
to fund them all would exceed $141 
million. 

From a total of 100 recommended 
projects, Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration expected to select projects 
with demonstration potentials but 
limited in total cost to the $6 mil- 
lion authorized by Congress. 
Contact: Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration, Department of Transporta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 20590, on 
this and the next action. 


Pedal-Pusher Profile. A recent 
Federal Highway Administration 
survey shows the composite Ameri- 


can bicyclist is a man around 34 
years old who rides one of over 90 
million bicycles in the U.S. He bikes 
primarily for exercise at least three 
times a month through 9 months a 
year, covering over 2,300 miles. 

The survey, ‘Characteristics of 
the Regular Adult Bicycle User,” 
was conducted by Jerrold A. Kap- 
lan, an FHWA employee in Denver, 
Colo. 


Upper Great Lakes Regional 
Commission 


Results of a 1974 study of 
snowmobilers in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan showed the 
following user preferences: 


77.3% want trails that have a 
scenic interest 

73.7% want trails that connect 
towns or areas 

71.7% want trails that are marked 
69.3% want trails that return to 
the point of origin 

68.1% want to use unplowed 
roads 

63.3% want groomed trails 
61.7% want trails to remote areas 
59.0% want more open areas 
without trails 

28.4% want to use shoulders of 
plowed roads 


The Upper Great Lakes Regional 

Commission still has additional in- 
formation on the study, which was 
made by Gogebic Community Col- 
lege, Ironwood, Mich., supported by 
Natural Resources Departments of 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin. 
Contact: Howard L. Potter, Upper 
Great Lakes Regional Commission, 
Room 504 Christie Building, 120 
North Fourth Avenue West, Duluth, 
Minn. 55802. 





Legislative 
Report 


New Federal Laws 


Land and Water Conservation Fund 

Act Amendments, Act of September 

28, 1976, among other changes, 

increases the current annual author- 

ization level of the Fund from $300 

million to $600 million in F.Y. 1978; 

$750 million in F.Y. 1979; and $900 

million in F.Y. 1980 and those F.Y.’s 

through 1989. Apportionment of the 

Fund to the States is as follows: 

1. Up to $225 million apportioned 
40% equally, 60% on need 
basis. 

. Amounts between $225 and 
$500 million apportioned 30% 
equally, 70% on need basis. 

. Amounts over $500 million ap- 
portioned 20% equally, 80% on 
need basis. 

P. L. 94-422 (90 Stat. 1313). 


Olympic Winter Games Authoriza- 
tion Act, Act of September 28, 
1976, authorizes appropriations to 
the Secretary of Commerce in the 
sum of $49,040,000 to be used for 
grants to assist in preparation for 
the Winter Olympic Games to be 
held at Lake Placid, New York, 
during 1980. P. L. 94-427 (90 Stat. 
1336). 


Public Works Employment Appro- 
priations Act, Act of October 1, 
1976, authorizes appropriations to 
carry out the programs authorized 
by P. L. 94-369, Public Works Em- 
ployment Act of 1976. P. L. 94-447 
(90 Stat. 1497). 


Minnesota River Valley National 
Wildlife Refuge-Recreation Area, 
Act of October 8, 1976, authorizes 
the establishment of the Minnesota 
Valley National Wildlife Refuge- 
Recreation Area. The wildlife ref- 
uge shall consist of 9,500 acres in 
the lower Minnesota River Valley 
and the wildlife recreation area, 


adjacent to the refuge, will consist 
of 8,000 acres. P. L. 94-466 (90 
Stat. 1992). 


Wild and Scenic Rivers Act Amend- 
ments, Act of October 12, 1976, 
designates segments of the Flat- 
head, Montana; Missouri (Missouri 
Breaks), Montana; and Obed, Ten- 
nessee as components of the Na- 
tional Wild and Scenic Rivers Sys- 
tem; and designates the Housatonic 
River in Connecticut as a “study 
river.” P. L. 94-486 (90 Stat. 2327). 


Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act Amendments, 
Act of October 17, 1976, provides 
for the donation and transfer to a 
State agency Federal surplus per- 
sonal property selected by it for 
distribution within the State to any 
public agency for public purposes, 
including, for the first time, parks 
and recreation. P. L. 94-519 (90 
Stat. 2451). 


National Trails System Act Amend- 
ments, Act of October 17, 1976, 
adds eight trail routes to be studied 
for potential addition to the Na- 
tional Trails System. The trails are: 
Bartram, Daniel Boone, Desert. 
Dominguez-Escalante, Florida, In- 
dian Nations, Nez Perce, and Pa- 
cific Northwest. P. L. 94-527 (90 
Stat. 2481). 


Congaree Swamp National Monu- 
ment, Act of October 18, 1976, 
establishes in the State of South 
Carolina the Congaree Swamp Na- 
tional Monument, comprising 15,000 
acres of the hardwood forest in the 
Swamp. P. L. 94-545 (90 Stat. 2517). 


Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, 
Act of October 18, 1976, revises 
the boundaries of the lakeshore by 
expanding the acreage from 8,330 
acres to 11,992 acres. P. L. 94-549 
(90 Stat. 2529). 


Payments-in-Lieu of Taxes, Act of 
October 20, 1976, provides that the 
Secretary of the Interior make pay- 
ments-in-lieu of taxes on certain 


lands owned by the United States 
to local governments based upon 
the amount of such public lands 
within the boundaries of such lo- 
cality. P. L. 94-565 (90 Stat. 2662). 


To designate certain lands as wil- 
derness, Act of October 20, 1976, 
designates as wilderness certain 
lands within 13 units of the Na- 
tional Park Sytem and revises the 
boundaries of 3 of the 13 areas. 
P. L. 94-567 (90 Stat. 2692). 


Federal Water Project Recreation 
Act of 1965, Act of October 21, 
1976, amended to permit the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to recog- 
nize and provide for recreational 
opportunities at its water projects. 
P. L. 94-576 (90 Stat. 2728). 


To designate certain lands as 
wilderness, Act of October 19, 1976, 
designates as wilderness 16 units 
in the National Wildlife Refuge Sys- 
tem, and 3 units in the National 
Forest System; also designates 8 
wilderness study areas within the 
National Forest System. P. L. 94- 
577 (90 Stat. 2729). 


Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 (Bureau of Land 
Management Organic Act), Act of 
October 21, 1976, among other 
things (a) declares as the policy of 
the U.S. that the public lands ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Land 
Management be managed, among 
other purposes, to protect their 
scenic values and provide for out- 
door recreation; (b) directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to prepare 
and maintain on a continuing basis 
an inventory of all public lands and 
their resources (including outdoor 
recreation and scenic values); (c) 
requires the Secretary to develop 
and maintain land use plans for the 
public lands; (d) requires the Sec- 
retary to coordinate the inventory, 
planning, and management activi- 
ties for the public lands with other 
Federal land use planning and State 
and local planning, including the 
Statewide Comprehensive Outdoor 
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Recreation Plans developed under 
the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act; (e) amends the Recrea- 
tion and Public Purposes Act by, 
among other things, authorizing 
sales and leases of public lands to 
Federal and State agencies for rec- 
reation purposes without mone- 
tary consideration, and liberalizing 
the acreage and site limitations for 
conveying recreation lands to State 
agencies; (f) authorizes the Bureau 
of Land Management to use the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
to purchase lands primarily of value 
for outdoor recreation; (g) permits 
the States (other than Alaska) to 
use their share of Public Land 
Mineral Leasing receipts, as the 
State legislatures may direct, for (1) 
planning, (2) construction and main- 
tenance of public facilities, and (3) 
provision of public services; and 
(h) requires the Secretary, within 
15 years, to review roadless areas 
of 5,000 acres or more and road- 
less islands of public lands, identi- 
fied during the public land inven- 
tory, as to their wilderness character 
and to submit this recommendation 
to the President who will submit 
recommendations to the Congress 
on designating such areas as 
wilderness. P. L. 94-579 (90 Stat. 
2743). 


National Forest Management Act of 
1976, Act of October 22, 1976, re- 
peals existing language of 1897 
Forest Service Organic Act which 
courts had ruled prevented clear- 
cutting. The Act provides new 
timber sale authority and estab- 
lishes guidelines for clearcutting. 
In addition, the Act contains house- 
keeping amendments to the Forest 
and Rangeland Renewable Re- 
sources Planning Act of 1974. 
P. L. 94-588 (90 Stat. 2947). 


Trail skiing at snowy Killington Basin, 
Sherburne, Vt. 


Tennessee Valley Authority's Long 
Creek Trail lies in the Kentucky portion 
of Land Between The Lakes. 





Resources 
in Review 


A Sampling of Books 

Fisher, Ronald M., “The Appa- 
lachian Trail.’’ National Geographic 
Society, 17th and M Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 1972. 200 
pp. Price: $4.25. 

This book on America’s first Na- 
tional Scenic Trail has been re- 
viewed in ‘Outdoor Recreation 
Action,”’ Report No. 38. It is listed 
here because of its contribution to 
the National Trails System, its lore, 
history, and background. 


Gray, William R., ‘The Pacific 
Crest Trail.” National Geographic 
Society, 17th and M Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 1975. 196 
pp. Price: $4.75. 

This book also was reviewed in 
“Outdoor Recreation Action,”’ Re- 
port No. 37. It is relisted because of 
its wealth of data and background 
on the Nation’s other designated 
National Scenic Trail. 


Sharpe, Grant W., Editor, “‘Inter- 
preting the Environment.’’ John 
Wiley & Sons, 605 Third Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10016, 1976. 566 pp. 
Price: $14.95. 

The basic premise of this vol- 
ume is that a_ total-environment 
approach to interpretive services is 
a cornerstone of good park man- 
agement. Unlike most previous 
works on the subject, editor Grant 
W. Sharpe compiled a_ practical 
guide to applying this philosophy 
on a day-to-day basis. Sharpe, an 
educator and naturalist with many 
years of personal experience in in- 
terpretation, has written six chap- 
ters in the book. Other experts on 
field and academic interpretation 
contributed individual chapters. 

The book includes five sections. 
The first covers sociological and 
planning aspects, media selection, 
and program management. Under 
Techniques of Interpretation, both 


personal and non-personal services 
are discussed: Conducted activities, 
publications. audio devices, and 
exhibits. Off-season, off-site, and 
urban interpretation are reviewed, 
as well as vandalism. Resources 
for two special areas of interpreta- 
tion are included: Sky and marine. 
Interpretive research, educational 
guidelines for the interpretor, and a 
perspective on world-wide _inter- 
pretation programs conclude this 
useful and practical guide. 


Booklets, Pamphlets, 
and Other Aids 

Bake, William A., “Mountains 
and Meadowlands Along the Blue 
Ridge Parkway.” Published by the 
National Park Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402, 1975. 46 pp. 
Price: $2.00. Stock No. 024-005- 
00598-6. 

The booklet describes the Fraser 
fir and red spruce woodlands at the 
6,000-foot level along the Blue 
Ridge Parkway (and Appalachian 
Trail) in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. This is the first of a series of 
NPS interpretive booklets. 


Bikecentennial, ‘Resource Di- 
rectory for Bicycle Tourists.” Bike- 
centennial '76, P.O. Box 1034, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 59801, March, 1976. 
56 pp. Price: $1.00. 

The booklet provides assistance 
for bicyclists planning a long tour. 
It contains information on bicycle 
route publications, area contacts, 
how to get city, county, and state 
maps, and organizations that spon- 
sor organized bicycle tours in the 
United States and Canada. 

Other Bikecentennial '76 publi- 
cations include: Trans-America 
Trail Guide Books and Maps for 
the following regions: Plains-Ozarks 
(Pueblo, Colo.— Ste. Genevieve, 
Mo.); Appalachians (Berea, Ky. — 
Yorktown, Va.); Bluegrass (Ste. 
Genevieve, Mo.—Berea,_ Ky.); 
Coast-Cascades (Astoria, Ore. — 
Missoula, Mont.); Rocky Mountains 


(Missoula, Mont. — Pueblo, Colo.). 
Price: Members, $15.00 for 5-part 
set, $3,00 for map and guide book 
for each region. Non-members 
$25.00 for set, $5.00 for map and 
guide book for each region. Include 
50 cents for postage and handling. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
“Cooperative Management for Rec- 
reation.”” Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240, 
1976. 12 pp. Free. 

This new publication describes 
the Bureau’s Cooperative Manage- 
ment Program, initiated to increase 
and improve outdoor retreats 
through maximum use of Federal 
lands. The booklet notes BOR’s 
responsibilities and services and 
lists selected case studies which 
illustrate the variety of methods and 
approaches used by Federal, State, 
and local governments in develop- 
ing Cooperative Management rec- 
reation projects. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Pacific Southwest Regional Office, 
“Hostels/Low-Cost Accommoda- 
tions.”’ Pacific Southwest Region, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
P.O. Box 36062, 450 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
94102, 1976. Free. 

This bulletin, reviewed previously 
in “Outdoor Recreation Action,” 
Report No. 40, is designed to help 
groups and individuals in planning 
and developing hostels. 


California Department of Parks 
and Recreation, “Mother Lode Sky 
Trail Book.” Department of Parks 
and Recreation, P.O. Box 2390, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95811, 1976. 66 
pp. Price: $3.50. 

The booklet contains detailed 
flight instructions to guide airplane 
pilots along a historic Sierra gold 
rush route past Jamestown and 
Columbia in the southern mines 
area through the heart of the 
Mother Lode, to the northern mines 
communities of Grass Valley, 
Nevada City, and North Bloomfield. 
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A map is included indicating a route 
from Sacramento to Mariposa, to 
Camptonville and Downieville, and 
back to Sacramento. Historical 
notes are interspersed on the 
scenic mountain foothill region. 


Bicycle and Pedestrian Trans- 
portation Research Center, ‘East 
Coast Bicycle Trail Guide.” East 
Coast Bicycle Congress, 5300 
Akron Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
19124, 1976. Price: $4.95 postpaid 
per copy or $3.00 each for orders 
of 10 or more. 


The guidebook consists of an 
index map, general information and 
20 detailed strip maps. The maps 
depict the route and the location 
of essential services such as bike 
repair shops, restaurants, overnight 
accommodations, campgrounds, 
and grocery stores. 


Forest Service, Department of 


Agriculture, Publication containing 
67 pages of maps of the Pacific 
Crest Trail System in California. 
Forest Service, Division of Infor- 
mation and Education, 630 San- 
some Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
94111. 


, Trail maps of the 
Pacific Crest Trail System in Oregon 
and Washington. Regional Forester, 
Pacific Northwest Region, U.S. 
Forest Service, P.O. Box 3623, 
Portland, Oreg. 97208. 


, “The Incentive System 
for Litter Control,” a _ slide-tape 
program. Forestry Instructional Serv- 
ices, c/o Forestry Business Office, 
School of Forestry, Oregon State 
University, Corvallis, Oreg. 97331. 
Price: $45.00. Copies may also be 
rented for $12.00 each. National 
Forests in Oregon and Washington 
can borrow a copy from the Di- 
vision of Recreation, Region 6, 
Portland, Oreg. 

This 25-minute slide-tape pro- 
gram describes an effective system 
developed to reduce litter in forest 
recreation areas. The program in- 
cludes slides, cassette tape, and 
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script. A brochure to show forestry 
professionals how to use the incen- 
tive system is in preparation and 
should be available by mid-Novem- 
ber. Copies may be obtained from 
Publications Distribution, PNW Ex- 
periment Station, P.O. Box 3141, 
Portland, Oreg. 97208. 


Indiana Department of Natural 
Resources, Division of Outdoor 
Recreation, 612 State Office Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind. 46204. 

A quarterly news bulletin by the 
Division of Outdoor Recreation in- 
cludes a series of technical articles 
on the design and construction of 
walking and hiking trails. Topics 
include trail construction, align- 
ment and grading, drainage and 
erosion protection, clearing brush, 
crossing streams and roads, signing 
the trail, provision for user facilities, 
legal implications, and trail main- 
tenance. A future article will con- 
cern trail construction on_ slide 
slopes. The bulletin is free. 


Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, ‘Off-Road Vehicle 
Effects on California's Mojave Des- 
ert,”” California Geology, June 1976. 

The article describes ORV effects 
on the Mojave Desert over the past 
10 years. Noted is more than a two- 
fold increase in visitor days. The 
Barstow, Calif., to Las Vegas, Nev., 
cross-country motorcycle race was 
selected for study of long-term 
effects recreational activity has on 
the desert. 


, Folded Topographic 
Maps of Some National Parks and 
Forests, including Big Bend, Grand 
Canyon, Grand Teton, Harpers 
Ferry, Mt. Rainier, Rocky Mountain, 
Shenandoah, Sequoia, and Yose- 
mite National Parks, and portions 
of Mt. Hood and White River Na- 
tional Forests. Information on maps 
of areas east of the Mississippi 
River is available from the Branch 
of Distribution, Geological Survey, 
1200 South Eads Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22202; for those west of the 
Mississippi, contact Branch of Dis- 
tribution, Geological Survey, Box 


25286, Federal 
Colo. 80225. 

————, Hiking the Appala- 
chian Trail with Topographic Maps. 
Available are 234 topo maps of 
areas along the Appalachian Trail 
from Maine to Georgia. Special in- 
dex sheets outlining the trail are 
available free upon request to the 
National Cartographic Information 
Center, Geological Survey, 507 
National Center, Reston, Va. 22092. 
Maps are available from the Ar- 
lington, Va., Branch of Distribution 
listed above. 

, Pacific Crest Trail 
Topographic Strip Maps outlining the 
trail system are shown in “Volume 
1: The Pacific Crest Trail’ (Cali- 
fornia) and “Volume 2: The Pacific 
Crest Trail” (Oregon and Washing- 
ton). Wilderness Press, 2440 Ban- 
croft Way, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 


Center, Denver, 


Department of the Interior, Con- 
servation Yearbook, “America 200: 
The Legacy of Our Lands.” Man- 
ager, Public Documents Distribution 
Center, Pueblo Industrial Park, 
Pueblo, Colo. 81009, 1976. 160 pp.., 
paperback. Price: $5.55. 

The author, Jerry A. O'Callaghan, 
discusses the relationship between 
public lands policies and socio- 
political developments in the U.S. 
from the pre-revolutionary period 
to the present. The material, gleaned 
from diaries of early settlers, rec- 
ords of Indian tribes, Interior De- 
partment archives, newspapers, and 
records of Congress, provides a 
better understanding of the way 
Americans, historically, were af- 
fected by land and resources. The 
book contains 200 illustrations in 
color and black and white, includ- 
ing rare documents, engravings, 
paintings, and glass plate photog- 
raphy. 


International Snowmobile Indus- 
try Association, ‘Having Fun and 
Winning Friends: An Idea Book for 
Snowmobile Clubs.” International 
Snowmobile Industry Association, 
1800 M Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036, 1976. 68 pp. Price: 75 
cents. 





The booklet should aid snowmo- 
bile clubs who are searching for 
ideas for club activities. Events 
range from snowmobile safaris to 
pig roasts, from help on publishing 
a newsletter to advice on dealing 
with government officials. 


Kline, Elizabeth, “Protecting 
Open Space: A Guide to Selected 
Protection Techniques.” The So- 
ciety for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, 5 South State 
Street, Concord, N.H. 03301, 1975. 
83 pp. Price: $2.00. 

The book provides resource ma- 
terial useful to townspeople attempt- 
ing to preserve and protect open 
space. The first section of the book 
summarizes various proven tech- 
niques, and describes a_ typical 
scenario for each. The second part 
cites laws relevant to each tech- 
nique, and suggests ways to utilize 
them. 


The Ski Touring Council, Inc., 
“Ski Touring Guide,” and the ‘Ski 
Touring Schedule.”” The Ski. Tour- 
ing Council, Troy, Vt. 05868, 1976. 
“Ski Touring Guide’: 127 pp. Price: 
$3.00. “Ski Touring Schedule”. 
Price: $2.75. 

This annual edition of the guide 
discusses all subjects of interest to 
skiers, from safety precautions to 
clothing. It lists touring trails in the 
East with details of location, length, 
and type of terrain; touring areas 
in other parts of the U.S. and East- 
ern Canada; and covers snowshoe- 
ing possibilities. 

The Annual Schedule notes work- 
shops, tours, citizen races, com- 
petitive events, and lists ski touring 
programs of the larger outdoor or- 
ganizations. 


Snowmobile Safety and Certifica- 
tion Committee, Inc., ‘“Snowmo- 
biler's Safety Handbook.” Snow- 
mobile Safety and Certification 
Committee, Inc., Suite 850 South, 
1800 M Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036, 1976. 48 pp. First copy: 
Free; quantity discounts. 

The handbook is a_ valuable 
source of information on snowmo- 
bile safety basics. 


SnoTrack, “Guide to Snowmobile 
Trail Grooming.”” Market Communi- 
cations, Inc., 225 E. Michigan Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53202, 1976. Free 
to snowmobile associations, snow- 
mobile club members, state and 
provincial snowmobile administra- 
tive agencies, U.S. and Canadian 
Parks and lands managers. 

SnoTrack magazine has devel- 
oped this special guide offering 
current information about snowmo- 
bile trails. Articles include instruc- 
tions on building a snowmobile 
trail, information about government 
funding, trail signs, trail grooming 
vehicles and drags, and related 
items of interest. 


Mountaineering Club of Alaska, 
SCREE, monthly newsletter. In ad- 
dition to club business, the publi- 
cation contains interesting accounts 
of adventures club members have 
experienced. For more information 
write to: Letha Marie Huffman, 8712 
Pluto Drive, Anchorage, Alaska 
99507. 


Research Reports 
Carlson, John, and Phillips, Clynn, 


“Snowmobiling in Wyoming: A 
Study of Private and Commercial 
Use Trends, 1975." Prepared for 
Wyoming Recreation Commission 
by Water Resources Research In- 
stitute, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyo. 82071. 

Initiated as a guide to present 
trends in snowmobiling, the study 
reports on the extent of private and 
commercial snowmobiling in Wy- 
oming. The report is divided into 
two segments, the first pertaining 
to participation, expenditure, and 
use patterns for resident snowmo- 
bilers, and commercial snowmobil- 
ing potentials. The last section 
provides a resource inventory, de- 
scribing all existing trails and 
snowmobile use areas (Federal, 
State, local and privately-owned 
lands) in Wyoming. 


Bury, R. L.; Wendling, R. C.; and 
McCool, S. F.; “Off-Road Recreation 


Vehicles: A Research Summary, 
1969-1975.” Department of Agricul- 
tural Communications, Texas A & 
M University, College Station, Tex., 
77843, 1976. 85 pp. and Bibliog- 
raphy. Free. 


This work summarizes the major 
ORV research findings published in 
the U.S. and Canada during 1969- 
1975. It covers administrative, be- 
havioral, economic, environmental, 
safety, and technological aspects 
of ORV’s and their management. 


Bury, Richard L., ‘Off-Road Rec- 
reation Vehicles: Research Results, 
Administrative Studies, and Tech- 
nical Articles, 1970-1975." Ex- 
change Bibliography #1067, Coun- 
cil of Planning Librarians, Post 
Office Box 229, Monticello, Ill. 
1976. Price: $2.50. 

Lists 188 major reports on ORVs 
issued during 1970-1975. The list 
is indexed into 27 subject areas. 


Harrison, Robin T., Forest Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Equipment Development Center, 
San Dimas, Calif. 91773. 

The following research reports 
are available on the effects of noise 
created by off-road recreational ve- 
hicles. Studies include environ- 
mental pollution impacts and audi- 
tory hazards to operators of these 
vehicles: 


“Motorcycle Noise.” ED&T 2428. 
Feb. 1974. 


“Impact of Off-Road Vehicle Noise 


on a National Forest.” ED&T 
2428. July 1975. 

“Snowmobile Noise.”” ED&T 7120-5. 
January 1974. 

“All-Terrain Vehicle Noise.”” ED&T 
2524. August 1974. 

“Protect Your Hearing.”” Equip 
Tips 7100. July 1974. 

Free in limited quantities. 


Harrison, Robin T., ‘Off-Road 
Vehicle Noise — Effects on Opera- 
tors and Bystanders.” Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Inc., 400 
Commonwealth Drive, Warrendale, 
Pa. 15096, 1974. 12 pp. Free. 





This report presents the results 
of tests performed on motorcycles, 
snowmobiles, all-terrain vehicles, 
and dune buggies to determine the 
noise they create and the problems 
involved. Health effects are consid- 
ered (auditory and nonauditory). 


McCay, Roger, and Moeller, 
George, “Compatibility of Ohio Trail 
Users.” Northeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, Forest Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 6816 
Market Street, Upper Darby, Pa. 
19082, 1976, (in press). Free. 

This Research Note provides 
compatibility indexes showing how 
Ohio trail users feel about meeting 
their own kind, but are antagonistic 
toward faster, more mechanized 
users; e.g., everyone likes hikers, 
but few like motorized users. 


NATIONAL TRAILS SYSTEM 
National Scenic Trails 


—_,, “Trail Talk.’ Upper 
Darby: Northeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, 1976. Free. 

This is a 2-page article reprint 
describing trails in Ohio and the 
results of a survey along Ohio trails. 
Trail preferences, frequency of use, 
and user characteristics are dis- 
cussed. 


McCay, Roger, “Ohio Trail 
Users.”” Upper Darby: Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, 1976, 
(in press). Free. 

This is a Research Note on inter- 
views of Ohio hikers, horseback 
riders, bicyclists, and motorcycle 
riders. The survey's purpose was 
to determine who Ohio trail users 
are and why they use trails. 


Symposia 
A River Recreation Management 


and Research Symposium will be 
held January 24-27, 1977, at the 
Radisson Hotel-Downtown, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Sponsored by North 
Central Forest Experiment Station, 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, the Symposium will in- 
clude four general sessions, and 
three workshop sessions. Registra- 
tion is $37.00 prior to January 4, 
1977. Contact: Department of Forest 
Resources, College of Forestry, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn. 55108. 

The 17th Annual Camp Placement 
Day Conference will be held Feb- 
ruary 4, 1977, at Indiana University 
in Bloomington. Contact: John 
Mark Carter, Chairman, Camp 
Placement Day, Department of Rec- 
reation and Park Administration, 
HPER 133, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 47401. 
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